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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForrEst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








And what sport doth yeeld a more pleasing 
content, and lesse hurt and charge than angling 
with a hooke, and crossing the sweet aire trom 
Ile to Ile, over the silent streames of a calme Sea; 
wherein the most curious may finde proft, pleasure 
and content. Captain John Faith, 1616. 








IN OCTUBER. 


Tue days of the year dear to the sportsman’s heart are 
these—October days, full of soft, hazy light, mellow sun- 
shine and change in the great transformation time of 
nature, when the earth has completed its labors for a 
season and lies by in rest. There are days which are 
gratefully warm, others which are bracingly cool, as the 
struggle between the sun god and the frost king for 
the time being favor§ the one or the other. The full 
sway of the latter is presaged, for his few magic touches 
have already wrought wonders on the garbs of field and 
forest, making them resplendent in bright colorings of 
browns, yellows, scarlets, purples, dull greens, with an 
infinity of tintings and shadings, all in the most exqui- 
site harmony whether in mass or in detail, pleasing to 
the beholder beyond the power of words. 

To the sportsman, these days bring the realization of 
many expectant weeks. He has in mind a lovely nook 
where the alder or other favoring cover grows, wherein 
the ground is damp and slightly wet in part and shaded. 
Therein are a few woodcock to be taken—birds of 
beauty and mystery, any one of which to the thorough 
devotee is worth more than precious jewels or fine gold. 
No small skill is his who can bring this bird of dark- 
ness to bag, a trophy of sure eye and quick and cunning 
hand, and a morsel to delight the palate of the epicure 
of epicures. 

Or the fancy of the sportsman may take him into 
wooded swamps, or into the densest thickets of hill and 
yale, valley and mountain, where the fallen timber and 
rugged ledges are spread in never ending profusion, in 
the home of the prince of birds, the ruffed grouse. In 
haunts secluded from man, this being of supernatural 
cunning and swiftness of wing can defy man and dog 
and gun, if all do not work together as one machine 
which is controlled and guided by a master mind. The 
dog must be alert and careful, yet without hesitation or 
over-forwardness, if he would cope with the beautiful 
and bold bird of the forest; while the man must be 
equally alert, silent and self-possessed, qualities attained 
by but few, to say nothing of the matter of skill. 

Or mayhap the choice of the sportsman is the 
beautiful bird of the fields and woods, which brings 
so much of good shooting to all the lovers of the dog 
and gun. He is the bird of all thé sportsmen, is 
this pretty, gamy quail, with his beautiful colors and 
swift flight. The gunner of moderate’ expertness has 
more or less pursuit of him, for many times he will 
deign to make his play against the sportsman in the 
open. The sportsman of the highest skill will in him 
find a worthy object, for at other times he seeks the 
cover, and when filled with the strength, beauty and 
daring of the autumn he is a good secand to the prince 
of birds. i 

The ducks, in burnished garb, strong and big and 
swift. have begun their southward home-coming, and in 
due time, according to place and season, they bring joy 
to him whose sport is best taken in a boat, or over 
decovs, or on the pass where only the highest skill can 
cope with the swiftness of the birds. ee 

There is beauty everywhere in nature. For the wheel- 
men in the leaf-besprinkled roads through richly-colored 


fields and forests. For the knight of the camera, every- 
thing is dressed and composed for his special edification 
and use. For all people who love nature there are 
beauties of wood and field spread in lavish profusion 
everywhere. 








THE NEW ORDER IN MARYLAND. 


Ir is a decided satisfaction to have warrant for the 
record that the Maryland State Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association is steadily making progress toward the 
attainment of its purposes. President Geo. Dobbin 
Penniman reports that the operation of the game war- 
den system provided by the last Legislature is proving 
extremely successful. During the first year after the ap- 
pointment of the game warden and his deputies a great 
many arrests were made, because the people could 
hardly appreciate the fact that the game laws in Mary- 
land were at last to be taken seriously and rigorously 
enforced. This year there have been comparatively few 
arrests, and very few complaints of violations of the 
law. The violations which have occurred have been 
more through ignorance of the sweeping provisions of 
the general game law, passed by the Legislature in 1808, 
than from the desire as a rule to violate the law. 
Governor Lowndes has been extremely active in sup- 
porting the Association, and his assistance has counted 
for much. With an efficient game warden, Mr. Robert 
H. Gilbert, and with the aid of over 200 deputy game 
wardens, scattered throughout the State, Maryland has 
been changed from a State where the game laws were 
honored rather in the breach than in the observance to 
one of the best protected States in the Union. 

One serious defect in the Maryland game protective 
system is found in the local jealousy which has prevailed 
for years in the Legislature, which gives a different 
game law for nearly every county. The general game 
law includes at present only a few counties, but it is 
drawn on a broad basis, and from the increasing senti- 
ment through the State toward a uniform season there 
is no doubt that at the next session of the Legislature 
the Association can bring in a great majority of the 
counties which are at this time under their local laws. 


THE DEATH PENALTY AND ROBINS. 


Near Paterson, N. J., last Saturday, an Italian en- 
gaged in robin shooting in violation of the law was 
apprehended by a game warden, who commanded him 
to surrender his gun. Instead of doing this, as the 
warden relates, the gunner made‘a quick move and 
covered the warden with his gun, and the warden 
thereupon drew a revolver and killed him. The affair 
has provoked just the newspaper comment that was to 
be expected. Shooting robins, it is said, is at worst a 
trivial offense; to inflict the death penalty for viola- 
tion of the game laws is a dreadful,thing. It is dreadful 
indeed, or would be if ever done. “But by no process of 
reasoning can the act of this New Jersey warden be 
described as an infliction of the death penalty for robin 
shooting. The warden shot the man in self-defense, 
either actual or mistakenly so supposed. If his own 
personal peril was real, his act was justifiable; if he was 
mistaken as to the Italian’s intent—and it may be said 
as to this that even the calmest and coolest of us all 
might draw a wrong conclusion when looking into the 
muzzlé of a shotgun in hostile hands—the impelling mo- 
tive of the deed was none the less that of self-defense. 
The relative importance or unimportance of the game 
laws has nothing whatever to do with the case. 

In fact, the nature of the original offense itself was 
not involved and has no place in determining the justifi- 
able or unjustifiable-character of the warden’s course. 
Precisely the same principles wouldygovern had the of- 
fense been horse-stealing in the country, or the block- 
ing of city traffic with a peanut stand. The circum- 
stance which led to the killing was the menacing re- 
sistance to arrest, the pointing of the gun, which action 
the threatened officer affirms he understood to mean for 
himself that he must shoot or be’sHiot. The simple and 
only fact to be decided is as to the reasonableness of the 
plea of self-defense; and it must be judged here just as it 
would be had there been no robin shooting whatever, or 
had the warden been a private citizen and not an officer. 

But the game warden was an agent of the law, en- 
gaged in performing his duty. When he apprehended a 
gunner violating the law it was his° business to arrest 
him. Had the lawbreaker submitted to arrest, he would 


‘club has already been formed. 


have been taken before a justice and upon conviction 
would have been fined $20 and costs, or in default of 
payment would have been jailed for a stated time. This 
is the New Jersey penalty for robin shooting. It is the 
only punishment provided by the law or imposed by 
the courts. The death penalty has never been inflicted 
in New Jersey for the offense of robin shooting. It is 
not likely.ever to be. But in New Jersey, under the 
existing regime, it is recognized that the game laws are 
intended to be enforced; they will be enforced; and 
human nature is such that wardens engaged in arresting 
law violators will, when confronted by the muzzles of 
shotguns, be very prone to shoot in self-defense. When 
this may happen their course is not to be prejudged by 
newspaper talk of the dreadfulness of the death penalty 
for shooting robins. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

Commissioner Wentworth, of New Hampshire, wrote 
in these columns last week that it was the intention of 
Mr. Austin Corbin to organize a club of sportsmen, to 
whom would be extended the hunting privileges of the 
Blue Mountain Forest. Mr. Corbin tells us that such a 
The plan has grown 
naturally out of the conditions which prevail. The 
owners have had very little time since the death of the 
late Mr. Corbin to enjoy the resources of the forest, and 


, as the game is increasing uniformly and with great 


rapidity, it has become absolutely necessary to take some 
steps to keep down their numbers, and this is now to be 
done by enlarging the number of persons entitled to the 
privilege of hunting or fishing. The project contemplates 
a five-year membership, with the privilege of shooting 
at least one deer and two wapiti a year, and such other 
game as may be decided by the governors, who will 
consist of an equal number of the proprietors and the 
new members. There will probably be no limit to the 
shooting of small game, and the privileges as to large 
game will depend upon its supply and condition. The 
initiation fee and annual dues are to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the preserve, the increase of small game, 
and possibly the erection of a substantial addition to, the 
central station, where are located kennels, stables, etc., 
and which will be the site of the club house. In addition 
to this place, the various camps throughout the forest 
will be available for the use of members—the main pur- 
pose, we are told, being to offer to congenial friends 
simple but comfortable quarters, and as much liberty in 
the forest as is consistent with its future development. 





Virginia too has the disadvantage of local- county 
jealousies in the game law; as a correspondent writing 
from that State’ well puts it, in some counties a man 
would have to carry a memorandum in his hat to remem- 
ber when he could and when he could not “shoot certain 
game.” Our correspondent endeavored last winter to 
introduce the non-shipping provision; and realizing 
that it would be impossible to secure the passage of 
such a measure for the entire Commonwealth, drew a 
law for his own county only, had it printed, got a 
petition seven and a half feet long signed by influential 
citizens, asking for its enactment. and took it to Rich- 
mond himself. “But I could not get it introduced,” he 
writes, “because our member of the Legislature thought 
it might be a bad political move; in other words, that it 
might offend a certain class of voters who shot and sold 
game.” This is not the last of such effort, we may be 
sure. The time is coming in Virginia, as it has come 
already in many other States, wher members of the 
Legislature will be governed by the interests of the pub- 
lic, and not by a “certain class of voters who sell 
game.” 





The Vermont Gommissioners, in a paragraph quoted 
in another column, give their opinion that the game in- 
terests of that State require the abolition of market 
shooting. The recommendation is based upon a recog- 
nition of the fact that the traffic in game is the agency 
which is promoting destruction out of all proportion 
to the public interest. This is only another way of 
saying that with unrestricted sale of game the common 
advantage of the citizens of the State at large is sacri- 
ficed to that of a class. To prohibit the sale of game 


is to promote the greatest good of the greatest number. 
We hope to see the Forest AND SrreAM Plank in- 
corporated in the Vermont game law in the current ses- 
sion of the Legislature, 
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Che Sportsman Courisi. 
In the Louisiana Lowlands.—V. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
[Continued from last week.| 
Docror Gorpon found that the Colonel had merely 


sprained his ankle, but that it might take a month for 
him to recover, and forbade him to indulge in another 





- bear hunt, even in the saddle, until he gave permission, 


and after our errand of mercy in caring for the 
wounded dogs we spent the evening in the Colonel’s 
room, where the Colonel insisted on my repeating all 
the stories I had entertained him with, for the benefit 
of the Doctor, who, much to my surprise, not only en- 
joyed them, but related a few himself. His excessively 
formal manner, to which I took a dislike at first, thawed 
out considerably, and it was evidently not affected. 

“Sir,” said he to me, “I am very glad that you have 
decided to remain here a few days longer, and I hope to 
have the pleasure of shooting with you, sir. I came 
down into this country to visit old friends and enjoy 
a little hunting, and only arrived yesterday. I had 
notified the Colonel that I would drop in on him this 
evening, and my messenger brought back word that the 
Colonel was on a bear hunt, and had been injured, and 
that is how I happened here when you arvived, sir.” . 

My problem now was to decide on the Doctor's 
nativity. In those days my ear was good on dialect and 
accent. Strictly speaking, the Americans have no dia- 
lects, but there are several accents, forms of pronounc- 
ing words and the use of local phrases that are peculiar 
to certain districts. This is not so much the case now 
as it was years ago. I must solve this riddle as a 
pleasant task, for no doubt the Doctor would tell me all 
about it if asked. He “came down into this country,” 
therefore his home was north of it. His name denoted 
that some ancestor was “frae the land o’ cakes,” but 
Dr. Gordon was evidently born in America, but where? 
There seemed no marked accent to betray him. 

The Colonel was lying easily, with his injured ankle 
well bandaged and protected from the weight of the 
bed covering by a light frame. Occasionally the Doc- 
tor would remove the wrappings, wet the ankle with 
some embrocation and again wrap it up. Then he would 
prepare something for the patient to take internally, 
and, in order to be sure that it was correctly com- 
pounded, he took a dose himself and insisted on my 
doing the same, “for fear,” as he said, “your ankle might 
be sprained.” There was lemon and sugar in the pre- 
scription, and it was not in the least disagreeable. . 

The talk had run in various directions, shooting dif- 
ferent kinds of game, fishing for many different fishes, in 
different States and Territories, when, after applying 
another soothing embrocation, the Colonel suggested: 
“Tell us about that swan shooting trip, Doctor. I 
know that our friend will like to hear it.” 

“Certainly,” said I. 


The Doctor’s Story. 


“It’s not much of a story,” the Doctor r:marked, “but 
there’s one foot of the swan, and what became of the 
other I never could find out.”” And he drew from his 
pocket a pouch made of a swan’s foot. The nails were 
left on, the bones taken out, and the skin split between 
the toes and the edges, and then tanned. A. silken top 
with a shirr-string had been added, and it was a most 
unique tobacco pouch. 

“Was that all that you got from that swan?” 

“Yes, he left me that as a memento. You see it was 
this way.. It was in the first year of the reign of Presi- 
dent Buchanan; let’s see, that was in 1857—yes, sir, 1857. 
I was then thirty years old, and had just graduated, but 
was in no hurry to settle down to the practice of medi- 
cine, because my parents were well off, and it was not 
necessary that I should. So, in the autumn of that year 
I joined two young sawbones, whose needs were no 
more pressing than mine, on a duck shooting trip to 
Beaufort, on Pimlico Sound, in North Carolina. We 
tried the swamps about Pantego for ducks and frogs 
without getting many ducks, for they were difficult of 
approach, but the frogs were large and fine. Then we 
shifted to the Pago River, and only found a lot of blue- 
peters and other worthless birds, and we reckoned it was 
best to go down on Pamlico Sound, where the natives 
said that not only ducks and geese were feeding, but 
swans also. We hired a native. who was a fisherman, 
gunner, oysterman and beach-comber, as the season or 
the occasion required, to take us in his little sloop, which 
had a little cabin in it. He was to sail us where we 
wanted to go, provide fresh water, and do the cooking 
when necessary for two dollars a day, which was more 
of a sum then than now. We laid in provisions, such as 
we could get, ham, bacon, eggs, biscuits, etc., and 
started in the good sloop Eliza Jane, Captain Bill Smith. 
He had a quantity of fishing tackle and wooden decoy 
ducks, and the outfit was complete. 

“We sailed about for a week, shooting from blinds on 
the islands, and trading ducks for provisions at the little 
settlements, where a hen’s egg was worth as much as a 
duck, but that didn’t trouble us. Sims fell overboard 
while landing a big fish, and Abbott tried to rescue him 
with a boat hook, but only rescued the seat- of his 
trousers; Capt. Bill did the rest by lying on the deck and 
catching his hand. Fortunately the Captain was a 
bachelor, and was handy with the needle. A week passed 
and found us in a blind on Roanoke Island an hour be- 
fore daylight, and a heavy fog covering everything. It 
was very still, and we could hear movements of fowl on 
the water near us. 

“An hour is a long time in a blind on a raw morning, 
but we kept perfectly still, for Capt. Bill had whispered 
‘swans.’ His practiced ear had detected some sound 
that ours did not. Just as the sun came up a puff of 
south wind suddenly lifted the fog high enough from 
the water to show a flock of swans at a long shot that 
were startled at finding themselves so near shore, and 
were swimming away. Four double guns sent mes- 
sengers after them, and the flock started to take wing, 
but one lay on its side in the water, apparently and. t 


‘my horse, as. the head 


jumped into the skiff and Capt. Bill rowed me out. The 
flock was pounding its great wings on the water a 


- quarter of a mile away, for.it takes a swan a long time 


to get on the wing, and I was watching them gradually 
rise when Bill said: ‘Take him in.’ A leg lay stretched 
toward me, and I caught it and began pulling. At 
this the huge bird gave a flop, left its foot and part of its 
leg in my hand, and at the same time struck me in the 
eye with the tip of its wing, righted itself and started 
off after its fellows, And not a gun in the boat! I 
could not have used one, for my eye pained me so much, 
but Bill spoke feelingly on the subject; much as an army 


‘mule-driver does when the pontoons are stuck in the 


mud. As we neared shore he called out: ‘Boys, Gordon 
didn’t want a whole swan, so he only brought in a 
drumstick.’ Oh! the pain in that eye, and the other 
was weeping so with sympathy that I had to be led 
ashore. Cold-water applications were the best that could 
be done in that place to keep down inflammation, and 
when my two medical friends gave the order to start for 
home I knew that the case was serious. I lost an eye, but 
gained a tobacco pouch. My friends decided that the 
swan’s leg had been broken many days before, and was 
only hanging by the skin, and that a shot from our gans 
had struck it in the head and stunned it. That seemed 
to be a reasonable explanation, and we accepted it.” 

We all examined the pouch again, as now it had a 
history, and I discovered that a date had been written 
on it, but was now indistinct. I had noticed the Doc- 
tor’s glass eye when we first met, but it was only to be 
noticed in certain lights and in some expressions of 
his countenance. 

I had followed his story closely, watching every.word 
for an accent that would betray his nativity, and the 
result was: He pronounced the President’s. name after 
the Virginia fashion “Buck-hannon,” and not “Bewcan- 
non,” as Northern men do. He said “well off” instead 
of “wealthy,” and that’s New England. “Autumn” in- 
stead of “fall,” English and perhaps parts of the South. 
He said ‘“Bewfort” and not “Bowfort” when he spoke 
of Beaufort; that’s Carolinian. He “reckoned,” which 
is Western, and called coots “blue-peters;” but that’s a 
local name along the sounds where he was shooting. 
The problem was not solved. 


The Colonei’s Story. 


After the Doctor had finished the tale of the swan’s 
foot and the lost eye, he at once attended to his pro- 
fessional duties, bathed the ankle, bandaged it, and 
administered the internal medicine. The patient was 
propped up in bed, and said: “The Doctor is a philo- 
sopher, who takes things as they come, and doesn’t 
worry about them after the temporary pain has past. His 
swan’s foot pouch is unique and useful, but few men 
would care to make the exchange he speaks of in such 
a light manner.” 

“One might as well speak lightly of it,” replied the 
Doctor, “for the thing was done, and anything I might 
say to-day could not alter the fact. If I had been con- 
sulted about the trade before it was consumated, it is 
probable that I would have declined the offer of a 
single swan’s foot for an eye, and might have demanded 
a whole swan, or a thousand swans, the number being 
based upon the day’s market quotations of swans and 
eyes. The exchange was not profitable to me, and it 
is doubtful if the swan gained much, but when a trans- 
action is closed, as my eye was, and there is no chance 
of reversing the conditions, then I believe in taking it 
as one does the every-day ills of life which are for- 
gotten on the morrow.” 

“In other words,” said I, “the Doctor does not be- 
lieve in wasting tears over a pail of spilled milk when 
the grocer will sell you cans of the condensed article, if 
you have the price.” 

“Exactly so,” the Colonel replied, “but all men’s minds 
are not built on the Mark Tapley model.” And he was 
silent for some minutes. I fancied that he was thinking 
of his son George, who was killed before Atlanta, and 
his younger son, Terrill, who was wounded at Port 
Hudson and came home to die. Perhaps the Doctor 
thought this, but our eyes never met while our host was 
meditating. Soon he remarked: “It is not wise to med- 
dle with any large wild animal that has been shot and 
seems to be dead. Of course that is an axiom which 
is as plain as that two and two make four, but men 
forget it, just as Dr. Gordon did when he exchanged 
an eye for a swan’s foot. We all make blunders, and I 
never grieve over them, they are personal matters that 
could have been avoided; but—” 

“Now, Colonel, let me bathe your ankle again,” said 
the Doctor, and he did it; “you were going to tell us a 
story of some kind about wounded animals; let us have 
it.” 

“Yes, yes, I forgot; pardon me. It was just an ordin- 
ary deer hunt in the swamps and canebrakes, when I 
was a boy of fourteen, just the age of my grandson, 
‘Jack,’ who seems to be the Major’s favorite. Let's 
see, that was long ago; but I remember that it was the 
year in which Andrew Jackson was installed president 
for the second time.” 

“In 1833.” said the Doctor. 

“It was in November of that year, and I was a boy of 
fourteen, as I said, and my father organized a big 
deer hunt. Deer have always been plenty about here: 
but in those days there were more than now, and all the 
planters were sportsmen, and each would have a meet 
on their own estates once a year, and join in a grand 
time. There would be fifty or sixty men from perhaps 
twenty plantations, a hundred or more hounds, and some 
dogs of mixed ancestry, with drivers, body-servants and 
an assortment of darky boys of all ages, who managed 
to get leave to come on one pretext or another. On 
such a hunt there might, during the three days it usually 
lasted, be fifty or sixty deer killed. They were gathered 
by the negroes and after being dressed were taken back 
to the plantation. The dogs were fed on the neck and 
fore quarters, so that at the grand e on the 
last night there was no meat wasted. 

“T had learned to use a rifle, and had obtained consent 
to go with the party on m hunt. When I mounted 

t tsman blew his horn that 
morning, I wondered why the party was so i 
starting. It seemed hours; it may have been twenty 
minutes. The dogs, strangers to each other, were fight- 


ing and the negro drivers were plying their whips, and 
all was excitement. Finally father and his friends came 
out of the house, where they had been Lae the 
hunt, leaped to their saddles and we started. _ 

“Then I noticed that the party was divided into four 
sections, and that two of the drivers were white men, 
overseers on the plantations, who loved the hunt. As 
we were from six to ten miles west of Alexandria, on 
Red River, the parties took the four points of the 


. compass. We went west to the first crossroad, and 


then turned south, and the dogs of our division were 
put out. A dog here and there bayed on a cold track, and 
the different packs of dogs seemed to separate from the 
dogs that they did not know. Here was a pack from 
one’ plantation in full cry on a fresh track, there were 
several hounds tonguing in an uncertain manner, while 
yonder was an occasional note from a hound on a cold 
track, but who had hopes. Men had golloped down 
this road and up that, until I was bewildered. I fully 
understood that each horseman was to use his own 
judgment and keep the roads parallel to the movements 
of the hounds when the deer were in the canebrakes or 
the thickets, keeping ahead of the hounds and only join- 
ing in the chase when the deer took to the tall timber 
or the open country, where a man could ride. We pro- 
posed to shoot the deer and not to have the hounds 
run it down, in the English fashion, hence every gentle- 
man carried a rifle. . 

“T had been keeping in advance of some hounds on my 
right, which were running in brake and thicket, when I 
came to a crossroad and went down it a few rods, think- 
ing to get a running shot as the deer crossed. A great 
oak on my right, close to a rail fence, gave a grand 
shade, and here I could see the deer as he crossed the 
road within shot, as it appeared, from the voices of 
the hounds. My rifle lay easily across the saddle, and I 
felt sure of a shot on the jump, hit or miss. My horse 
had the rein on his neck, and was nibbling the grass. 
Like lightning from a clear sky, there was a crash, a 
start, and I knew no more. 

“When my senses returned I was in bed with a broken 
leg, a broken arm and the scalp from the back of my 
head torn loose. I learned that a big buck had leaped 
the fence where my horse was grazing under the oak 
and had cut his quarter with a hoof, and this naturally 
started him on a run; I was thrown and dragged, dut 
fortunately I wore low shoes, and the left one, which 
hung in the stirrup while my scalp was torn, came off 
and left me in the road until I was picked up. The horse 
had given me quite a severe cut, and I spent some weeks 
in bed with the broken bones, and that’s all there is of 


the story.” 
Concerning Things Theatrical. 


“Colonel,” said I, “your story lacks a proper ending. 
There should have been a historian there to picture the 
grand barbecue which wound up the hunt. The deep 
pit with glowing coals, which were the result of cords of 
wood burned while you were hunting, the wagon loads 
of roasting ears and all the accessories of a grand bar- 
becue, including the songs of the darkies and their 
feasting and dancing. As a wind up, that part of the 
programme is a fitting afterpiece, not exciting, like the 
hunt, but more amusing.” 

“My idea exactly,” the Doctor remarked, “but from 
what you say it is evident that your notions of the 
sequence of amusements is that of a past age, for now 
there is no afterpiece at the theater. When I was a 
boy not many: years older than you, the play was the 
thing, the piece de resistance, and a farce followed as des- 
sert. At the old Bowery Theater I remember Ned For- 
rest in the tragedy of ‘Jack Cade,’ followed by the farce 
of ‘Lend Me Five Shillings,’ but if those plays were billed 
to-day the order would be reversed, and the farce would 
be called a ‘curtain raiser.’ There are tastes in matters 
theatrical as well as in other things; for instance, ‘see 
how the minstrels have departed from the original 
darky songs and humor, until—” 

Here the Colonel broke in with: “The theater is all 
right if the play is good, but I went to see some min- 
strels once and found a lot of white men who had black- 
ened their faces, and one of their songs was: 


“My darling Nellie Gray, 
They have taken her away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more.” 


That. was too much for me, and I left my seat in dis- 
gust.” 


The Doctor winked his good eye at me and asked: 
“Wasn’t the singing good?” 

“The voices were excellent, sir, but the sentiment! 
The idea, sir, of such a thing; making a heroine out of 
a colored woman may be all right in some places, but 
not in Louisiana, sir.” And the Colonel groaned at the 
pain in his ankle, which he had disturbed, and the Doc- 
tor attended to it. 

_The Doctor had, as we became acquainted, dropped the 
dignified “sir” when he addressed me, and I was amused 
to see how the Colonel quickly assumed it when he 
was disturbed. And then the Doctor was familiar with 
“the old Bowery pit” in his youth—in those days, when 
the Bowery represented all that was picturesque in 
New York City; when Chanfrau played “Mose,” the 
rowdy volunteer fireman, and when the “pit,” now the 
orchestra circle, was the cheapest part of the house. I 
looked at the Doctor curiously, but dropped my eyes 
when his met them. The riddle was unsolved. ~ — 

“There will be a corn shucking to-morrow night,” 
said the Colonel, “and as both of you seem to be fond 
of that sort of thing, I propose that you go. It will be 
on the next plantation, and hardly a half-hour’s ride. 
No, no; never mind me,” at a motion made by the Doc- 
tor to say something, “Old Tom will only be too glad 
to come up and bathe my ankle, and spend the evening 
here until you return.” 


§ ; _ Going to the Shucking. 

We passed the next day riding, pitching quoits with 
the boys, and in playing cribbage. € young moon 
was just visible before it followed its master below the 


horizon as we four mounted our horses and started for 
the shucking. The boys were naturally on the lead, but 
we older men walked our horses and talked, I ever on 
the alert to solve the nighien. ; 


_ Said the Doctor: f course you have seen that 
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OREST AND STREAM. 


the Colonel’s world is harrow and is bounded by preju- 
dice on all sides.” - ; 

“Partly true,” I ied, “but he is not as narrow in his 
views as you may think, nor are his prejudices as strong 
as you judge them. In proof of this I am here’as his 

est, and I am what is called a ‘Yankee,’ who fought 
in a war which cost him his two sons and left him al- 
most a financial wreck. No, Doctor, I reject your esti- 
mate of the Colonel, although you are an old-time friend 
of his, while I have known him barely a fortnight. He 
has strong prejudices, and most men have the same. His 
are in the direction of his personal afflictions, and are 
so natural that I have the greatest respect for them. 
He lost everything he held dear in a cause which es- 

used heart and soul, and when I try to put myself in 

is place, and to think as he thinks, I am not a bit 

aoe of his opinions, although I do not agree with 
t c 7 

Then, for the first time, I became aware that the Doc- 
tor was studying me; that was a proposition that- had 
been thought of, but now that it was evident that I was 
regarded curiously, I hastened to dispel any mystery 
about myself, for there was none. 

“May I ask how you, a Yankee soldier, came to be the 
guest of Colonel B.,.and not only his. guest, but also 
holding the esteem of his. widowed daughter, Mrs. H., 
who has told me that you have roused -her father from 
his despondency, and thereby, as one might say, brought 
sunshine into the household?” ; 

“Nothing easier to answer. I happened to come down 
on a Red River steamer with the Colonel some weeks 
ago, when he refused my advances on the forward deck. 

hen a little girl fell overboard, and I jumped in and- 
brought her out. The Colonel saw it, and asked me to 
his room to dry off and take eins hot; and while: 
doing these things I happened to tell him some old’ 
stories, new to him, and he opened his house to me. As 
he was fully aware of my service in the Civil War, I deny 
your allegation that he is narrow-minded and that his 
world is bounded oy prejudice, and in the terms of the’ 
ancient joke, ‘I defy the allegator.’ You are more a 
man of the world than the Colonel, but the Colonel has 
also the trait of discriminating between a cause and an 
individual, as is instanced in ‘David Copperfield.’ ” 

“T see,” said the Doctor, “you are welcome as a 
man and a sportsman, who has by some. means or other 
raised our host out of the depths of himself; his daugh- 
ter has said as much, and I add my testimony to hers. 
I come down here occasionally in the hunting season, 
but not since the war began have I seen the Colonel laugh 
before last night. You must stay here until he can get 
out of bed, and we'll do a little shooting.” 

“Can’t do it, Doctor, much as I would be pleased to, 
but I am not here for pleasure, as you are, but have 
duties to perform for my employers, although I am al- 
lowed the largest liberty in. the disposition of my time, 
and while I have finished my work on Catahoula Lake, I 
must go to the riyers flowing into Lake Pontchartrain 
and collect the aqtiatic fauna there.” 

By this time we. came in sight, of the great fire where 
the corn shucking: was to. be held, arid our interest cen- 
tered in that. Pausing on a mound,-we could see the 
torches of bands of negroes which were coming from 
the different pesetions, and occasionally could hear a 
note or two of their chants as the light wind drifted them 
our way. . 

The Doctor startéd’on, and I followed. We neared 
the plantation, and he halted and-said:: “There’ll be more 
fun to-night than. you’d find at a dozen wakes.” The 
problem again confronted me. “Wakes” are a remnant 
of Irish heathenism which the Catholic Church has not 
been able to eradicate. The wake may occur, but is not 
common in the South, and again I marked Dr. Gordon 
down as from New York or the East, for the Irish had 
hardly penetrated beyond Chicago in those days. I was 

noting every word he uttered. 

When we gave our bridles to the boys we were wel- 
comed in true Southern hospitable style, a style which 
was in vogue in the North when the same conditions 
apse for civilized man is the same the world over. 

n isolated communities a man who bears the stamp 
of a gentleman is welcome, in urban districts he must 
prove his title. 

The boys had heralded our approach, and as guests of 
Col. B. nothing was too good for us. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Errors in the Official Adirondack 
Map. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The State Forest Commission map of the Adirondack 
forest and adjoining territory, dated 1893, is a handsome 
work, laid off on a generous scale. It measures more 
than 5ft. in length by about 6in. less in breadth, and its 
scale of 2in. to the mile gives opportunity for detail 
that is lacking in smaller maps. Unfortunately the map 
is in many respects a disappointment, and its chief value 
is confined to the one particular of showing State lands - 
as distinguished from private holdings. 

In the matter of woods and trails, location of natural, 
features and names, the map contains many errors, and 
a small map such as Stoddard’s is of greater value’ for 
the traveler. “Here, for instance, in a small section of 
Essex. county, are half a dozen mistakes in names. 
Whaton's Bay for Whallon’s Bay; McComp Mt. for 
McComb Mt.; Shanly Brook for Shanty Brook;: New 
Comb for Newcomb P.-O.; Resiconia Mt. ‘for’ Resi- 
gonia Mt:, and Hopkins Park for Hopkins Peak.’ In the- 
matter of roads, well-traveled ones are omitted, while 
roads of lesser importance are es. A tourist using the 
L. A. W. Road Book of the State in conjunction with 
this map would be sadly puzzled. As a single in- 
stance, there is no road on the map connecting the im- 
portant towns of Whallonsburgh and Essex, though, as 


Valley. This is a mountainous tract, bounded by the 
Au Sable and Boquet. rivers, and various tributaries of 
these, streams: 

There are seven mountains shown in this tract, and of 
these only one, Mt. Baxter, is laid down in an approxi- 
mately cofrect position: The other six areall too far 
east, and this is in a general way proved by the fact that 
the Giant, ‘the chief mountain eh the group, is placed 
east of the sources of the Roaring Brook, which empties 
into the Boquet River. There are two Roaring Brooks, 
it should be stated, in this tract, the second running west 
into the Au Sable River. If the map were correct, tour- 
ists climbing the Giant by the regular trail from the 
west would have to ford the head waters of the Boquet 
Roaring Brook, but as a matter of fact all the courses 
of this stream rise east of the Giant. 

Beede Brook (unnamed on the map), which empties 
into the Au Sable, has its source around the northern 
shoulder of Giant, between that mountain and Green 
Mountain, but on the map the watershed is shown as 
pitched in the opposite direction. Moreover, Knob 
Lock Mountain is shown east of the unnamed brook, 
which enters a branch of the Boquet near Peter Liber- 
ty’s house, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is west of this 
stream. The summit of Bald Mountain is shown to be 
=" two miles of New Russia, whereas it is nearer 
our. 

To sum up in a general way, a glance at the map would 
give the impression that the southwestern part of the 
Roaring Brook tract was low country, and that all the 
high mountains were in the northeast portion. In reality 
the direct opposite is the case, the mountains .culminat- 
ing to the west and south. Incidentally the small pond 
lying at an elevation of 3,500ft. between the Giant and 
Bald -Mountain is left out; though shown on Stoddard’s 
. map. 

I have given some specific instances of errors that can 
easily be verified. The chartographer of what is now 
the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of New 
York had at his disposal a wealth of official maps and 
‘field notes from State surveys. Verplanck Colvin’s work 
in the Adirondacks is too well known to need comment. 
Its accuracy is unquestioned. Why was not this ma- 
terial put to better use? The result has altogether too 
much the character of an uncorrected proof sheet to be 
worthy of the great State of New York. 

J. B. BuRNHAM. 


El Comancho Ghost Dancing. 


I HAVE ‘have been cooped up among the white folks 
of this Eastern country for a year now, and the longer 
I stay the more discontented I get. I feel just like the 
bears: out in Lincoln Park, I guess, for they spend 
their days in pacing back and forth, always to and fro, 
before the iron bars of their den, until they have worn 
the stone floor smooth with their feet, and great patches 
of short fur aré on their sides, where they have rubbed 
against the, bars as they turned-in their ceaseless patrol. 

I have Jearned the definition of “chained to business,” 
and I’m sorry. 

However, there are a few spots where a ray of out- 
door life enters my present situation and helps to make 
things bearable. 

The white folks here have a queer way of politely 
listening when they ask you for a story, and then they 
also look at you in a way that says “You are lying” 
when you tell them about the high mountain peaks, the 
gray sage desert or the silent pine woods. Mind you, 
they are too polite to tell you right out that you lie, but 
they say it with their eyes, and to us outdoor folks who 
have. listened to the silence of the air at an elevation of 
14,000ft. above this old world, who have sweltered in the 
killing heat of the sage deserts, who have wandered 
through the great forests until we knew the meaning of 
its voices and have tossed about;the sea with only the 
waste of water to meet the dome of the sky. above us, and 
know about the things we speak of. from éxperience, this 
look is worse than the words, for.it gives us<no chance to 
strike back. No “eye for an eye or tooth for a tooth” 
there, you know. 

It rankles and the innermost soul of the narrator re- 
bels against the white folks, for he reads the signs he 
sees just the same as he reads the signs of the wilderness 
and knows what passes therefore in the listener’s mind. 
Verily this world is not all annexed to Chicago yet, I am 
happy to say, and so I can still exist here for a time. 

But I am ghost dancing again, and, of course, I 
see visions, as all ghost dancers do. They come and go 
like these new fangled moving pictures they throw on 
a screen at the theaters nowadays. You see, it is this 
way: 

I look out of this thirteenth story window of mine, up 
here against the smoke cloud that hangs over the city, 
and as I look it somehow seems to change, and there 
are mountains where there: should be nothing but the 
great stretch of buildings—bad lands, I call ’em—dim- 
ming away into the smoke. 

Then the mountains are gone and the rolling sage 
plains or the blue pine woods appear right where, I know 
from experience, there is nothing but houses and white 
folks and grip cars: and patron wagons and—things 
for miles. 

It’s a mirage, I suppose. I’ve seen pictures of ‘lakes 
out there in the dry country, right in the air, and these 
visions of mine I suppose belong to the same tribe. 

I’ve ghost danced this way before, too, and if I just 
keep at it long enough I find it takes me back to the 
wilderness, somewhere, some day, some way. That is 
the way the present state of affairs will end, I am sure, 
and a day will come when. the smoke-clouded city will 

sink below the eastern horizon, and I, the one who 
wanders, T’solo, will see a country where white folks are 
few and room is plenty, arid then I will have peace and 
no more dancing for a time. * 

A-nah! . It is. written in the'signs and it will be so. 


a matter of fact, there are three separate routes between I shall sally forth about daylight on the morrow, clad 
the two pice. ico in an outfit that Chicago. would: uaay call “tough,” 
One‘ of the roads from Whallonsburgh to Wéstport is and armed with a fish rod am ry hooks, flies, spoons 
given On the wrong side of the Boguet River... _ and other ammunition. The first cars that go south to- 
As to mistakes in the location of natural features, an ward Wolf Lake are not crowded with fine folks, because 


instance of wholesale errors may be found.in the Roaring. 
Brook tract, near the boundary of Totten and  Cross-: 
Nee ne or ee ened ire tet OF Keene 


Se cae -> 
> 


they. sleep 


il the sun makes short shadows, therefore 
not many will ‘look askance at the old hutiting coat with 
its sacred stains gathered in past trips into the wilder- 


ness, and besides, it is my coat, to wear even in Chicago 
if I choose, no- matter what people may think or do 
about it—and to-morrow I'll sure wear it. 

There will also be an old creel with a worn strap, there 
will be a dangling knife hanging to my belt—I discard 
“galluses” on these.trips, you know—and a sunburned 
hat will be my war bonnet, the same, by the way, that 
has been my companion before full many times. : 

Thus I will sally forth bright and early, even before 
the sleepy gripmen on the cable line are through yawn- 
ing, nor will I stop until I reach Wolf Lake, over in 
the edge of Indiana. 

Now this lake has a muddy margin, and full many 
tules grow in all its length and breadth, for it is shallow 
from one end to the other, so that he who owns rubber 
boots of goodly length may wade and wade a full day 
long, and not cross his own trail once. 

Of course, there are many white folks who know of 
this lake here, almost against the city limits of Chicago, 
and they know that full many bass and pickerel dwell 
there, and so they too sally forth and cast their lines 
in pleasant places—that is, they will go out, there with a 
big basket filled with certain sandwiches, sundry bottles 
of beer, and for armament they will have a multitude of 
long cane poles with a big cotton line attached,. and 
many throw lines also with a string of hooks on each. 

All these hooks will be carefully baited with liver and 
cther jokes on the fisher, and he will cast them-into the 
lake and in many hours they will return, and after eat- 
ing and drinking the contents of his basket the ‘fisher 
will carefully pull in all his lines and go home on the 
late car. 

I shall see these fishermen when I wade away among 
the tules with my light rod and many frogs to cast 
among the rushes for the bass and pickerel I know are 
balancing there in the shadows. 

The fishermen will say one to the other, “Seest thou 
the fool who wadeth among all the rushes to fish, think- 
ing not that the fishes will flee before, and he will get 
none of them therefore?” 

I to myself will smile, and in my own mind think, 
“The man who sitteth on yonder lake rim knoweth not 
of the pleasure he misseth thereby, simply because he 
lacketh wisdom in the way of fishes. I have a mind to 
subscribe him to the Forest AND STREAM that he may 
obtain knowledge.” 

And that reminds me that I have recently rescued a 
promising youth from the ranks of these fishers, and he 
now bids fair to become a fisher after the ways of him 
who fishes fair and reads of others fishers in ForEsT AND 
STREAM, for he has already shown an inclination to study 
the ways and read the signs that mean a good string 
and sport for the stringer. 

Perhaps my young triend will spy my old brown coat 
moving among the rushes out there to-morrow, and 
he will join me. and together we will cast our frogs 
among the tules and speak few words in our enjoyment. 
and that will be a day when there will be no ghost 
dancing. Et CoMANCHO. 


Glatuyal History. 
The Buffalo in the East. 


My old Morse’s American Geography, 1796, says, in 
speaking of the fauna of Pennsylvania, that “Useful 
quadrupeds, in the new districts, are deer; in great num- 
bers, beavers, otters, raccoons and martens... Buffaloes 
rarely cross the Ohio. Elks but seldom-advance from 
the North. Panthers, wildcats, bears, foxes and wolves 
are not rare; the last do most mischief, especially in 
winter; but the fur of all is valuable. In the thick set- 
tlements, rabbits and squirrels are frequent; also minks 
and muskrats in marshes; opossums and groundhogs are 
rare.” Whatever may be said of the other animals here 
specified, we may predicate of the buffaloes that now they 
never “cross the Ohio,” and very rarely any other stream 
in the United States. The passing of the buffalo is 
about an accomplished fact in this country. It is long 
since any lived in Pennsylvania; but certain local names 
and traditions go to show that this animal once in- 
habited the glades and hill slopes of western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Urus of the Hercynian forest described by Julius 
Cesar in “‘specie et colore et figura” doubtless differed in 
nothing essential from his congener of our Western 
plains as portrayed by Captain Carver 1,800 years later: 
“This beast,” says Carver, “is larger than an ox, has 
short, black Horns, with a large beard under his chin, 
and his head is so full of hair that it falls over his eyes 
and gives him a frightful look. There is a bunch on his 
back which begins at the haunches, and iricreasing gradu- 
ally to the shoulders, reaches on to the neck. Its head 
is larger than a bull’s, with a very short neck; the breast 
is broad and the body decreases toward the buttocks.” 
The great point of differentiation between the ancient 
European buffalo and that of this country is that the 
former, as Cesar remarks, spares neither man nor wild 
beast which it has espied; while of the latter Captain 
Carver observes that it will run away at the sight of a 
man, and “a whole herd will make off when they per- 
ceive a single dog.” 

A century and a half ago the buffalo had already. re- 
treated from the western slopes of the Appalachians to 
the west and southwest. As late as the year 1755 they 
were still numerous in central Ohio. Colonel James 
Smith says that a party of the Indians by whom he had 
been adopted, in that year killed a number of buffaloes 
at a salt lick, which he afterward located as nearly as he 
could as somewhere between the Muskingum, Ohio, and 
Scioto. He says: “About the lick were clear, open 
woods, and thin white oak land, and at that time there 
were large roads leading to the lick, like wagon roads.” 
i aad were beaten by the buffaloes in resorting to 
the lick. 

From this neighborhood they seem to have speedily 
retired before the face of their foes; and in the days of 
Daniel Boone we find that they were still abundant in 
Kentucky. - “Immense herds of buffalo,” says his 
biographer, “ranged through the forest in every direc- 
tion, feeding upon the leaves of the cane or the rich and 
spontaneous fields of clover.” Dr. Joseph Doddridge, 











writing in 1824, observes that at that time the buffalo 
and elk had entirely disappeared from thé Western part 
of Virginia; but implying at the same time that those 
animals had formetly been found thefé: Dr, Dotidfidge 
had been familiar with that region from about the yeat 
178. All the evitlence gbes to show that at one time 
the entite Mississippi Valley was the grazing gtound of 
the btiffalb: 

Captain Carver speaks of the “amazing number” of 
thesé ahitnals in his day. The readers of Irving will 
recall his description of the vast herds that formerly 
roametl over the plains of our Far West. All the earlier 
writers agree in their wonder at the size of these herds, 
which sometimes embraced thousands of individuals. 
The decimation of them, to say nothing of their ex- 
tirpation, would have seemed an impossibility. On down 
to the middle years of the century which is about clos- 
ing; the buffalo still existed in almost undiminished 
numbers; but the last fifty years have witnessed his prac- 
tical extinction. A few specimens are found in some 
private and public parks, where they are preserved at 
great expense and trouble. In spite of every precaution, 
the butcher of animals, from whose murderous hands 
nothing is safe, still occasionally gets in his work, and 
the few remaining specimens are made fewer still. It 
makes one indignant to read such an item as this, which 
I find in a recent newspaper: ' 

“Lord Clifton and Mr. Robert Lowther, owners of the 
‘N. F.’ ranch, have returned from England. They first 
came to this country after the elks and buffaloes had 
disappeared, and are quite willing to spend several 
weeks in verifying some of the stories of the excitement 
of buffalo hunting, which have been told them by the 
old-timers of the Musselshell.. Lester Moffett, of the 
‘Keg Handle, who is an experienced buffalo hunter, 
says that he would cheerfully pay any reasonable fine 
for the pleasure cf trying his hand again at the most 
exciting of all sport. It is quite possible he will pilot 
the Englishmen in the wild and desolate country through 
which the hunters must pass before they can reach the 
table land upon which the bisons are supposed to be 
ruminating. 

The pity is that the violation of the law can be com- 
pounded by the payment of “any reasonable fine.” There 
are many rich men to whom the payment of a fine is a 
bagatelle when it stands between them and their selfish 
enjoyment. The penalty for killing the buffalo should 
be a long imprisonment without the option of a fine. 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 
PitrssurGc, Pa 


Several Things. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent, D. W. Prowse, in your columns 
Oct. 8 tells how he carried away a suspender, and 
was obliged to forego shooting because he could not 
manufacture one from twigs and rushes. 

I am surprised that he should have selected such poor 
material when there is a wealth of good material every- 
where in the woods. A small birch or hazel sprout 
twisted would answer very well, but if he wanted a gilt- 
edge pair of suspenders he could find the material in 
the ground. The roots of many trees and shrubs afford 
a good tough tying material. The bark on moose 
wood (Dirca), alias leatherwood, wicopy, etc., has a tough 
fibre. I do not know that moosewood grows in New- 
foundland, but the bark on an elm root is about as tough, 
and the small roots are all right anyway. 

I want to ask the writers for Forest AND STREAM 
if they ever saw a mink hypnotize a ruffed grouse? Ef 
was on the way to the city last Friday morning when 
a turn in the path brought into sight a large mink, ap- 
parently coal black. His peculiar actions caught my at- 
tention first, but soon I saw a ruffed grouse about 12ft. 
beyond the mink. Every feather stood up on the 
grouse, causing the bird to look as large as a small 
turkey. The mink was making figure eights, moving 
from side to side of the grassy path, which was over sft. 
in width. His movements were so rapid the eye could 
see only a black streak. While I could not see the mink 
move toward the grouse, I saw that the distance be- 
tween them grew less quite rapidly. Feeling sure that 
the grouse was doomed, for it seemed unable to do any- 
thing but follow the rapid motion of the mink, I stepped 
forward and gave a shout. The grouse flew away, and 
the mink let out a yell that seemed loud enough for a 
tiger. The mink yelled at me from a stone wall while I 
was near, and as soon as I went along he came out to 
the path smelling around for the grouse. If this was 
not a case of hypnotism, will some one please name it. 

I have a pet toad, a little fellow that hopped into my 
sleeping quarters one,morning last spring. He preferred 
to get under a bit of canvas, but if he could do no better 
he would crawl under a newspaper. I fixed him a 
residence by knocking a hole in the side of a flower 
pot. I inverted the flower pot in a paper box partly 
filled with dry dirt. Inside the pot I put a circular piece 
of heavy duck. In warm weather he sits on the duck. 
If the weather is cool he claws up the duck, and sits 
on the dirt with the duck over him for protection. In 
cold weather he burrows into the dry dirt with the 
piece of duck over him. I did not put the toad in his 
new house. I just placed it on the floor one morning 
when he was coming in to sleep, and he crawled through 
both holes in the box and flower pot, as if he knew all 
about it. HERMIT. 


A Snake Bite and a Snake Weed. 


Mr. Herrert Brown sends us this report, taken 
from the Phoenix, Ariz., Republican: 

“A Mexican employed at Fowler ranch was bitten by 
a Sft. rattlesnake a couple of days ago. The bite was 
on the hand, similar as to location to that received by 
M. Bourgougnon, and which resulted fatally. The Mex- 
ican’s arm swelled rapidly, but the swelling did’ not ex- 
tend -beyond the elbow. As soon as possible after he 
was bitten he applied a plant known as snakeweed, a 
species of euphorbia and called by the Mexicans gol- 
andrina. The swelling was arrested instantly; and in half 
an hour had passed away, leaving no other marks than 
the punctures upon the hand inflicted by the snake's 
fangs.” 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
An Alaskan Moose Head. 


Tacoma, Washingtot; Oct. t.—Edttor. Forest* atid 
Stream: In your -issue of Marth 6, 1897, you showed 
cut of a pair of itiobse hotns belonging to me. that 
spread 73}4in.~at that time the largest moose jhead on 
record, I have the pleasure of sending you photograph 
of a set of moose horns that break all previous records, 
and stand to-day the largest and most massive moose 
head on record, Spread of the horns is 78%in.; width of 
the blades following the curve, 18in., with 40 prongs, 
four of the prongs on the under side not showing in 
photograph. 

have some seventy-five moose heads, and have 
handled and seen hundreds of them, but this discounts 
by far any moose head I have seen. The horns, as you 
will notice, are on the natural skull, and just as the ani- 
mal was killed. 

In showing this photograph to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM, I wish you would make the cut large 


{Ocr, 22, r898. 


would have given fight. It is possible it might hav- 
wheeled at the last foutettl 4hd Biven bie a slap with 1:4 


tail, 48.it fights dogs, but I father iagine it would have 
tried to bite ty feet of legs, judging from the way it 
was snapping its teeth. Its action impressed me as be- 
ing more than a bluff; if it was a bluff the porcupine cer- 
tainly had the nerve of a monumental poker player. 

; . B. BURNHAM, 





Frog and Pike. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Mather’s note in your issue of this week on the 
frog and the fish prompts me to send you these observa- 
tions from Walton’s Angler: 

“But before I psoceed further, I am to tell you that 
there is a great antipathy betwixt the pike and some 
frogs; and this may appear to the reader of Dubravius, 
a bishop in Bohemia, who, in his book “Of Fish and 





ALASKAN MOOSE HORNS. 
The tape measure records from tip to tip 6ft. 6in, 


enough to show the figures on the tape line, and also 
show that the skull has not been cut. 

When you published the former cut of moose horns, al- 
though the cuts were splendid, they were not large 
enough to show figures on the tape, and I received hun- 
dreds of letters asking if the horns really spread that 
much, and what size was the man standing alongside, and 
all manner of questions. While it showed that Forest 
AND STREAM is read far and wide, it caused me to answer 
a great many letters, and if you will show the figures 
on the tape it will save me lots of writing. You might 
also mention that the horns are not for sale. 

W. F. SHEARD. 


Fighting Porcupines. 


Oct. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: One characteristic 
of the Canada porcupine, which I have never seen noted, 
but which no doubt is common enough, is its pugnacity 
at certain seasons. As the two instances which I have 
noticed occurred in October, I suppose the manifestation 
is directly connected with the rutting season. 

In both instances I had stopped to listen while still- 
hunting deer, having heard some noise made by the 
porcupine. The animal approached from a distance of 
30 or 40yds., moving quite slowly, its quills erect and 
making a snapping noise with its teeth. In the first 
case, which happened four years ago, it gave utterance 
also to a kind of noisé like the clicking of a small hydrau- 
lic ram, but in the latest instance, two days ago, no 
such noise was made. 

In both cases the porcupine came within 6in. or so 
of my foot, and not wishing to lose any of ty.toes, for 
the animal could easily have bitten through my mocca- 
sins, J gaveit a tap on the first dorsal vertebra with the end 
of my rifle barrel. In the first case I killed the porcu- 
pine, but in the other instance I purposely did not 
hit very hard, and after it had regained its feet it waddled 
off at a pretty fast gait along its runway, under a 
of fallen trees. I am curious to know how the porcupine 


Fish Ponds,” relates what he says he saw with his own 
eyes, and could not forbear to tell the reader; which 
was: 

“‘As he and the Bishop Thurzo were walking by a 
large pond in Bohemia, they saw a frog, when the pike 
lay very sleepily and quiet by the shore side, leap upon 
his head; and the frog having expressed malice or anger 
by his swollen cheeks and staring eyes, did stretch out his 
legs and embraced the pike’s head, and presently reached 
them to his eyes, tearing with them and his teeth those 
tender parts: the pike, moved with anguish, moves up 
and down the water, and rubs himself against weeds and 
whatever he thought might quit him of his enemy; 
but all in vain, for the frog did continue to ride triumph- 
antly, and to bite and torment the pike, till his strength 
failed, and then the frog sunk with the pike to the bot-* 
tom of the water; then presently the frog appeared again 
at the top and croaked, and seemed to rejoice like a 
conqueror; after which he presently retired to his secret 
hole. The bishop, that had beheld the battle, called his 
fisherman to fetch his nets, and by all means to get the 
pike, that they might declare what had happened; and the 
pike was drawn forth, and both his eyes eaten out; at 
which, when they began to wonder, the fisherman’ wished 
them to forbear, and assured them he was certain that 
pikes were often so served.’ 

“TI told this, which is to be read in the sixth chapter 
of the first book of Dubravius, unto a friend, who re- 
plied: ‘It was as improbable as to have the mouse 
scratch out the cat’s eyes.’ But he did not consider that 
there be fishing frogs, which the Dalmatians call the 
water devil, of which I might tell you as wonderful a 
story; but I shall tell you, that ‘tis not to be doubted, but 
that there be some frogs so fearful of the water snake, 
that, when they ‘swim in a place in which they fear to 
meet with him, they then get-a reed across into their 
mouths, which, if they two meet by accident, secures. 


the frog from the str and malice of the snake; and 
note, the frog ly swims the fastest of the two.” 
There is frog lore for you. Bishop Dubravius pub- 


lished his work in 1552; and Walton took his extracts 











doubtless from the Baaiieh translation, which appeared 
in 1599, with this charming pfefix: 


THE BOOKES REQUEST. 
Reede over, then judge, 
Condemne not before: 

With judgment just reject, 

Or els imbrace my lore, 

Mine Author was the first 

And last, as I suppose, 

That we did assay 

These secrets to disclose, 

If ought be wrought awry, 

And seeme to thee unsounde, 

With penne I pray amende, 

And not with tongue confounde. . 


Florida Turtle Eggs. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I doubt if there is a State in the Union where every- 
thing in the shape of bird and beast is being so rapidly 
exterminated, regardless of common sense or common 
interests, as in Florida. Nearly every beautiful bird has 
gone, and now the turtle is following in their wake. 
There is scarcely a foot of the Florida coast that is not 
patroled nightly as long as the season lasts. Some of 
the eggs were sent to me once, and I tried to eat them, 
but I’d get very hungry before I’d try it again.. Unless 
the law steps in to stop this stupid war of extermination 
there will soon be an end of the turtle trade; but that 
good result is hardly to be expected, for the average 
Florida legislator is about as inconsiderate as the bird 
and animal life exterminators. 

The turtles in question weigh hundreds of pounds, and 
what is taken from one nest would, if left to mature, feed 
an army for a week; but between the bears and the 
other fellows, these inoffensive mammoths, like their 
friends, the manatee, seem to have a limited future in 


Florida. DipyMus. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


The “Briefs” Pictures, 

Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters, As 
an autherity, it has a long Yecord of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply ‘you. ‘ 


e 
Hunting on the Mermenteau. 
A Louisiana Outing. 

Bos and I left Chicago Saturday morning, Feb. 26, at 
an early hour, bound for the Crescent City, where we 
had planned to meet Jack on the following morning at 
the St. Charles Hotel. We awoke early Sunday morn- 
ing to find our train speeding along through a-semi- 
tropical. country, less than fifty miles from New Orleans. 
We met “our Jack” as per appointment, and immediate- 
ly planned to turn our backs on civilization. Our des- 
tination was among the fields and marshes. of Vermillian 
Parish. We reached Jennings at an unearthly hour in 
the morning, and after a three miles’ drive over rivers 
and swamps, the water in the roads frequently submerg- 
ing the hubs of our wagon, we landed at Lake Arthur, 
La:, and were received by our kindly host, Mr. W. D. 
Reeves. 

After half a day’s rest and recuperation, we took a 
whirl at the quail and snipe around the hotel over a trio 
of pointers under the guidance of Mr. A. S. Pinney, to 
whom I had a letter, and with whom Jack was well 
acquainted. Allow me to take my hat off and throw a 
few bouquets to this self-same Pinney—as true-hearted 
and considerate guide as ever graced a wilderness, and 
as faithful, industrious and generous natured hunter as 
ever built a blind or bagged a bird. We called him the 
Captain after the first day or two out with him, 
adopting the sobriquet given him by the native Creoles 
= Cadians, and he proved more than worthy of the 
title. ' 

That afternoon we shot ten or a dozen quail and a 
few snipe, and “the next day it rained,” but we started 
out again next morning. After an hour’s trot over the 
fields, we had to pile out of the wagon and send back 
after a fresh horse, our plan being to take a short cut 
to a crossroad to the north, where our driver was to 
meet us. While taking the short cut, which turned out 
to be the longest way ‘round, four kildeers got up a 
little in front of me, and I made a double on two. of 
them, and the other two circled around to the place of 
beginning, where out of compassion I shot them also, 
much to the disgust of the other boys, who were all 
ccunting ona shot at them. I was accused of “hog- 
gishness,” “monopoly,” “kildeer slaughter” and divers 
other crimes and misdemeanors, but as up to that time 
we had bagged no game, we left it go at that, and started 
over toward the designated rendezvous. 

We finally reached the team, and after a hearty lunch, 
eaten while we rode, we came to some quail’ ground and 
put the dogs out, getting up several coveys, out of which 
we cleaned up fifteen or twenty birds, “wiping each 

other’s eyes” occasionally, but each fellow getting a-fair 
killing. We next struck a field of wet ground where a 
Cadian (French Creole) told us there were “plenty 
‘kosh kosh’” n-gram ‘We found them wild as 
hawks, but brought back four or five apiece to the 
= So ended ee chapter, bs 
1 evening we laid our wires to engage:Capt. Dyer’s 
steam launch, reported to be seawotthy, with a comfort- 
and modern appliances left out. We bought a 
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fresh eggs and vegetables. Capt. Pinney’s good wife 
volunteered ‘to make us plenty of fresh bread and a 
supply of doughnuts, “the kind mother used to make”; 
and we arranged for a trip down the Mermenteau River 
through Grand Lake, White Lake, Mud Lake and thence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four merry hearts throbbed joyously and exultantly 
under as many corduroy vests as we put off from the 
dock one morning, and for three hours we glided over 
the surface of the pellucid Mermenteau through a 
wonderland of moss-hung china oaks, palm trees and cac- 
tus growths, wooded islands, grassy bayous and orange 
groves, emerging into Grand Lake and thence to Shell 
Beach, the island home of John David, a genuine Creole, 
whom we found on shore to greet us—a veritable Robin- 
son Crusoe, with the man Friday left out. We stopped 
over night with David, Jack and I shooting plenty 
“kosh kosh” and supplying a fine breakfast for the 
crowd the next morning. In the course of our investi- 
gations we came across a considerable number of relics 
of Indian pottery and an old Indian grave. 

We started at about 9 o’clock in the morning, bound 
for the Gulf, and with a hasty good-bye to John David 
and his Creole children, and the ten thousand dollars 
of treasure which he was reputed to have buried on the 
island, we steamed up and entered Grand Lake with some 
misgivings, but with the stoutest of hearts. 

We proceeded without incident until we reached a 
point ‘seven or eight miles out into Grand Lake, where 
the adventure of our lives was awaiting us. 

e Had observed when we started some ominous- 
looking clouds to the eastward, which in themselves 
might have been a sufficient foreboding to a less ven- 
turesome crew, but dauntless and foolhardy as we were, 
we had put forth regardless of consequences in our 
top-heavy craft, recking not of danger or a drenching, 
resolved only to reach our Eldorado—the home of the 
ducks—the Gulf of Mexico. When we had got about 
the middle of Grand Lake, ten miles from the nearest 
shore, a wind squall struck us, the waves rose 10, 12 and 
even 15{ft. above us as we lay in the trough of the sea, 
and we realized all too late that we had taken our 
lives in our hands, and were helpless. 

Every time our boat dipped we shipped two or three 
tubfuls of the wettest kind of water, and realizing our 
danger, some of us talked, others prayed, and others 
kept a golden silence; but all were scared as we had 
never been scared before, thinking of the ‘“‘old folks and 
little ones at home.” 

For an hour and a half or two hours—which seemed 
a century—we buffeted the waves, balancing the boat as 
best we could, the Captain giving his commands to his 
engineer to “lower the speed” and “let off steam,” mean- 
while taking off his coat and getting down to the serious 
business of saving human life, as he was then and there 
called upon to do, bidding us “balance all,” like a danc- 
ing master at a cotillion, fully sensible of the responsi- 
bility resting upon him for the suceess of the dance. 

Add to this the fact that our engineer had inadvertent- 
ly thrown some live coals into his fuel bunkers, and pre- 
sently the soft coal ignited and we had a bonfire at sea 
—in short it was a “toss-up” among us whether we 
should burn alive or die like drowned-rats in a trap; 
but presently, with the aid of a water bucket and with 
water from the lake—which was plentiful—we extin- 
suited the fire and continued our fight with the waves 
alone, ; 

Meanwhile our skiffs, which were towed by chains 
in the wake of our boat, became completely submerged, 
our oars and two or three buckets and other loose stuff 
were washed away, and the outlook was fearful in the 
extreme. One of the chains broke at this time, and 
our gallant Pinney, at great personal risk, and in obedi- 
ence to an order from Capt. Dyer, went aft to secure 
the boats, and succeeded in doing so after great diffi- 
culties, but to our intense satisfaction. In fact I at- 
tribute our final delivery to the fact that these sub- 
merged skiffs, bearing down on our boat, kept us 
from toppling over, for as the wind would strike the 
roof of the yacht, it would serve to upset it, and the 
extra weight supplied by these water-filled skiffs helped 
to steady our course through the angry sea. ~ 

When at length we reached a headland where wind 
and wave alike abated, our handshake all around was 
among the best evidences of the narrowness of our 
escape. 

If, by chance, any of us could have reached this point 
or any stray bunch of dead trees without life preservers 
or with the help of God, it might have been fifteen 
months before any boat would have picked us up, for 
that part of the lake was entirely unfrequented by any 
kind of life except buzzards and bald-headed eagles, to 
whom we would have been an easy prey. 

Without further adventure we passed Mud Lake and 
Grand Cheniere, thence through to the Gulf, anchor- 
ing at the mouth of the Mermenteau, and thence pro- 
ceeding by land to Franklin’s, three miles from the 
river. On the way thither the rabbits were as thick as 
cats, or as hair on a dog, and as I approached toward 
evening a bunch of prickly pears, not knowing whereat 
I kicked, I put forth my foot to flush a possible covey 
of blue quail, of which I had read many tales, and 
ran a needle about 2in. through my rubber boot and into 
my foot, requiring a-surgical operation to extract it. 
Add to this the onslaughts of countless mosquitoes, of 
which we had been forewarned, and the pangs of re- 
morseless hunger and thirst, and it is needless to say 
we hailed our advent to even a semblance of human 
habitation. 

That night, after a repast of canned stuff, water-soaked 
bread and lemon tea, a beverage as new as it was dis- 
tasteful to our Northern appetites, we were assigned to 
a’room probably 20 by 3oft. in dimensions, 10 or 12ft. 
above the ground, the house being supported by piling 
as a provision against high water from the Gulf, or its 
adjacent bayous and marshes. 


efore retiring we took note of divers large brown 
and speckled hens laying eggs.in as many boxes, bar- 
rels and other convenient roosts in close proximity to 
our beds, ahd also of sundry crevices-in. the flooring, 
though which, by the faint illumination of a single 
lamp, we could detect (and we assert the fact without 
the aid of imagination and “without fear of successful 
contradiction,” as our good friend Fogarty would say) 








a favored few of that ignoble but democratic tribe, the 
genus hog, to whom, as it subsequently developed, was 
accorded the prerogative of assembling in delegations 
beneath our abode, without danger of interruption, let 
or hindrance. Three fellow sufferers on the nights of 
the 4th and sth of March, respectively, A. D. 1898, will 
attest the incontrovertible fact that never in the history 
of journalism, fiction or real life had mortal suffered. the: 
agonies of such a baneful series of uninterrupted night 
mares as we four endured those nights. If by any chance 
we closed our eyes in slumber, the smells that emanated 
from that hog pen awoke us, and the cries and squeaks 
and grunts and unutterable lamentations that arose at 
intervals through the night kept us awake. Add to the 
hogs the ticks and ants and mosquitoes and certain 
other infinitesimal but persistent denizens of all hen 
roosts, that infested our beds and clothes, and the reader 
can realize in some faint degree a few of the draw- 
a to the complete and unqualified luxury of our 
abode. 

But there we were within a hundred yards of the 
beautiful Gulf of Mexico on the one hand, and miles on 
miles of marsh land on the other, the Gulf stretching 
out with ineffable beauty before us, far as the eye could 
reach and further, bordered with a peerless beach of 
myriad sands and shells of infinite shape and color; and 
the marsh denizened with wildfowl around the waning 
grasses—the Gulf the acme of an artist’s dream; the | 
marsh the hunters’ paradise, the home of the ducks ahd 
the geese, the curlew and the ring-tailed marlin. : 

The two days following our arrival at Franklin’s 
marked an epoch in all our lives, for after our faithful 
Pinney had built us a couple of good blinds—it having 
been agreed that no gun should be fired until both blinds 
were ready—though the ducks, meanwhile, almost 
alighted on our gun barrels—none of us, I am sure, 
ever had such unrivaled duck shooting in our lives. 

Green-winged teal, mallards, widgeon, whistlers and 
pintail swooped down upon, over and around us as 
fast as we could shoot, our guns grew so hot we had to 
dip them in the bayous to keep them cool enough to 
handle. Bob and I had the best of it the first day, hav- 
ing the choice of blinds, but though Bob is a crack 
shot at the trap, and I used to make some modest pre- 
tensions to some skill in the field, the number. of’ 
“cinches” we missed and let go was something appalling, 
although an occasional long shot or a double would 
console us into believing we weren’t so bad after all. 

Without dwelling on details, four of us in less 
than two full days killed over 350 _ birds, 
the great majority of them ducks or “canard,” as the 
Creoles call them, but a good many curlew, plover, 
snipe and ring-tailed marlin—the latter bird being en- 
tirely new to me; it is about the size of the curlew, fly- 
ing something like a duck, generally close to the water; 
and distinguished by a semi-circular marking on the 
tail, which accounts for its name. 

About noon the second day I borrowed Bob’s game 
carrier—a device for facilitating the removal of game— 
threatening to kill a goose or break a leg. I waded 
three miles and a half toward the goose country—some 
flats adjoining Mud Lake, where we had observed some 
heavy flights and heard some vociferous “honking.” On 
my approach thousands of geese and brant rose in a body 
and circled off to the south. I thought that it was all 
over; but reaching the shore of Mud Lake I noticed on 
the far side what seemed a half-mile or more of snow 
drift, but presently a white cloud arose, not of snow, but 
of solid geese and brant, and made across the lake to- 
ward: my position behind a bunch of reeds. 

As they drew near me they towered out of range, which 
was most discouraging, but I lay closer under cover, and 
noticed a flock of perhaps twenty coming my way not 
over 40yds. above the water. When they were almost 
upon me the flock divided, three birds “side stepping 
to the right” on the translucent air, but as it seemed the 
next moment concluding to rejoin the flock. In doing 
so the misguided trio passed directly over me and ran 
right into a couple of charges of No. 4 shot from the 
old Parker hammerless, two of them out of the three 
succumbing to the effects of the fire and falling almost 
on top of me. 

I had a bowl of an old pipe in my coat without the 
stem, which I had lost, aor wishing to have a quiet 
smoke of—well, you may call it self-complacency—I ex- 
tracted a quill from the wing of one of the dead birds 
and improvised a very satisfactory pipe stem out of 
it, and had my little smoke; and after securing the vic- 
tims, which weighed close to 1olbs. apiece, firmly inthe 
game-carrier, I started back toward our blinds. Five 
more brant flew over me on the way back too close 
for their own gocd, but possibly decoyed by the birds 
thrown across my shoulder. At any rate, I picked and 
shot two more out of the bunch, and then sufficiently 
burdened with the first two, and with the weight of my 
1olb. gun, heavy hip boots and corduroys, I managed to 
retrace my steps three miles or more across marsh 
land, knee deep with mud and water, to a place I named 
Welcome Ridge, where, after a brief but threatening . 
interview with some long-horned Texas steers, which 

_were inclined to dispute my passage, I came across Mr. 
Franklin, who was on horseback, and whom we had 
engaged by the day to keep the ducks stirred up. 

I asked him to give me a lift with the ~eese. If some 
of the birds were wild that day how should Franklin’s 
Mexican pony be characterized when my four white 
1olb. pilgrims were thrown across the pommel of the 
saddle. Franklin had asked me to hold the pony while 
he loaded on the game; but I doubt if Sandow or any 
other modern Samson could have withstood the strength 
of that frightened steed when he’realized that those four 
ghostly reminders were thrust upon him. He reared 
up on his hindlegs, kicked, plunged, trembled and kicked 
again, until he finally disentangled the bridle from his 
forelegs, and disengagiig himself completely of his 
feathered tormentors, the head of one of which he flat- 
tened out like a pancake in a paroxysm of kicking and 

enuine horse-fright, he “lit out” into the prairies at a 

6 Tambien gait, where after considerable maneuvering 
Franklin at last secured him. 

I finally got back with the geese to the boys; and 
after firing a few last rounds at the teal and pin- 
tails we called a halt and took up our decoys and 


game, and two hours later, after a hearty lunch, said 
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our good-byes and proceeded back toward the Mer- 
menteau River in the direction of our boat.’ 
beach a band of Franklin’s pretty children volunteered 
their services in gathering sea shells for me, and .we 
picked up enough to fill two cigar boxes. It was not 
without the keenest sense of regret, even sadness, that 
we said adieu to our good friends, and the shore birds 
and the placid waters of the Gulf. 

We were all impressed with the beauty of the Spanish 
moss, which we found wherever the shores were wooded, 
draping the branches of the trees and deepening the 
shadows that fell beneath them, Here and there grace- 
ful sprays, of mistletoe and holly heightened the effect; 
and the scene was beautiful beyond description when at 
sunset the foliage glistened with countless dewy gems 
and was radiant with the glow of the southern sun. 

We stopped that night at Grand Cheniere, a pictur- 
esque Creole settlement, meanwhile having stored our 
birds in one of the large skiffs with a canvas covering 
to keep them from the sun. On the way up the river we 
encountered a Creole captain of a small sloop, who met 
us in a rowboat and dropped back in tow, joining us 
forward in a few moments after securing his boat. 
Some one from the sloop yelled “Fire!” as we passed 
by, and looking back we discovered the stranger’s over- 
coat, which he had carelessly left in his boat exposed 
to the burning cinders from our smoke stack, ablaze and 
smoking. ,When he rescued it there was little left but 
the collar and a pair of sleeves, and I fancy the poor 
Creole had to charge up that trip to profit and loss. 

The day after we reached Lake Arthur we were all 
invited by the engineer of our boat, Monsieur Louis 
Toups, to a goose dinner a la Francaise in honor of the 
Yankees, as he called us. It developed on better ac- 
quaintance with Toups that he had fought on the Con- 
federate side in the late Civil War, but his war stories 
and allusions—I had almost called them illusions—his 
marvelous tales of hair-breadth escapes “in the imminent 
deadly breech,” and of his capture, single-handed, of 
numberless renegades and deserters, and his sagacious 
prognostications of the events to be recorded in the an- 
nals of our future history, all paled in insignificance and 
receded from our transient recollections before his three- 
ply, double-distilled, eighteen-karat bear story. It was 
the legend of a man who killed 760 bears in a single 
year with the aid of Toups himself and a leash of hounds, 
and a scaffold. 

He averred that this man—whose name, for reasons of 
his own, he withheld—had devised a plan of building a 
raised scaffolding a few feet from the ground, large 
enough to accommodate nine or ten couples of bears, 
and something in appearance, as we gathered, like a 
dance platform at a fair ground. This scaffolding was 
built within a few hundred yards of the bear thicket or 
canebrake where the hounds were put in; and as soon 
as they got the bears started from their respective lairs 
to escape the dogs, Mr. and Mrs. Bruin and the Misses 
and Messrs. Bruin would all take to the scaffold, accord- 
ing to programme, and not make the mistake of seek- 
ing a more inaccessible retreat. Here they would form 
sets something like a waltz quadrille or a prairie queen, 
and be shot down one at a time to the tune of three or 
four Winchester rifles and the music of the hounds, 
which, we were led to suppose, would “all join hands and 
circle round” until the last bear was dead. If, per- 
chance, a young and guileless bear hound should be 
required to furnish a test of his staying powers, the 
master of the hounds would throw him up among the 
bears on the scaffold early in the action, and if he got 
a blow from one of Bruin’s paws and lived, he was 
decided to be “a good bear dog.” I believe Toups had 
rehearsed these tales so often that he has almost come 
to believe them himself. 

We had a most delightful repast; hunters’ style, thanks 
to Toups’ good wife and the bright eyes of their 
children, and thanks to appetites born of exercise and 
pesvetions: and in spite of many quips at our host for not 
ubricating his machinery with bear grease, and with 
much ill-timed admonition to him against “firing out- 
side his boiler” the next time he ran a party out through 
a squall on Grand Lake, we said our farewells to him 
and his, and leaving Bob at Lake Arthur for further 
rest and retrospect, Jack and I quit the country; and 
our hunt was over. BaRNuM. 


e s s 
A Trip Down in Maine. 

BaLtimoreE, Oct. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
returned from the Maine woods last P. M., and as 
Forest AND STREAM is the sportsman’s record, I will 
“rite yu thes fu lines.” 

There were four in the party—three from Philadel- 
phia and myself. I did not amount to much after we 
got into the woods, but of that hereafter. To get to our 
objective point we had twenty-five miles of wagon, a 
carry of one-half mile, and nine miles of canoe on lake. 
We all started well prepared to camp. Imagine our sur- 
prise when we found a good frame house with all the 
appointments of a first-class summer resort hotel in the 
. woods, right in the wilderness. Consider that this is 
thirty-nve miles from the railroad—eleven miles by 
canoe—and you will appreciate the energy of the man and 
woman who would locate here and then undertake. to 
educate their children—and their children are educated 
—in circumstances so unfavorable in so far as transpor- 
tation to the center of letters is a factor in the matter 
of education of youth. I was curious to know how this 
was accomplished so far from the means of ordinary 
instruction. On inquiry I found that-the mother had 
been a teacher of schools in the earlier years: of her 
life in Pennsylvania, and the hereditary intelligence of 
the mother had been developed and built upon by -the 
teachings she applied during the long absences fromthe 
schools to which access was possible. All glory tothe 
mother. 

Now to our hunt. The first day my friend R—— took 
the setter for grouse; no result, partridge very scarce, did 
not get a shot. The other members of the party, Walter 
and Abe, went for deer. Abe will be 
the moose caller, because of his disposition to hold his 
hands on his stomach and grunt like a bull moose. To 


return, Abe and Walter went for deer. Walter cut the 
head off a grouse; did not connect on deer; saw plenty 


On the. 


known hereafter as - 
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of sign. Grouse very scarce and nonplussed the dog by 
flying into the trees. i 
Second day.—Not any result; plenty of deer “spoor, 
tracks like sheep fold, but deer had just left when we got 
there. By the way, deer have this unceremonious way of 
bidding ere before saying Howdy. ; 
Third day.—This was the ¢ies gloria for Abe;-came in 
at dark of day; good Lord; shot him through and 
through—big buck—six points—leaped soft. high at the 
shot; lots of blood; followed him by the blood into the 
brush until it was so dark we could not follow the trail; 


too bad, too bad; got supper and started with lantern to. 


find a wounded deer in the brush. Of course I didn’t 
go. I have been there. But the boys were enthusiastic 
and I let them go. Hunted until late in the night, but did 
not find the deer that was shot through and through, and 


jumped 1oft. in the air at.the craek.of the gun. Sic. 


transit. 


Fourth day.—Went out to find the wounded deer; did 


not succeed in search; might have passed within 2oft. of 
it, and it would not have made its presence known, but 
our boys did not know this fact, because it was their first 
experience with the wily animal. This day Walter shot 
and killed a nice-yearling buck, which was the only deer 
killed on the. hunt. ; - 

The following day being Sunday was close time in 
Maine. Last day we all went out early, 4 o’clock; waited 
for light to shoot; jumped a deer; could not see if year- 
ling, buck or doe. Boys did not want meat, they wanted 
horns. Five shots fired; deer went off with flag up; 
came back in brush to investigate the noise. Guide 
standing beside R—— took deliberate aim and fired; deer 
ran with flag up; four shots fired. 

Here I left the party and took a logwood to hunt alone, 
as I was impressed that I had not any chance with a 
guide who would take the first chance to shoot. : 

The weather was warm—hot—and., we could not bring 
any game out. I was particularly impressed with the 
scarcity of grouse (partridge). We got all we wanted 
to eat of venison and grouse. What the boys wanted 
was horns. Moose tracks and “spoor”’ were frequently 
seen along the boggy trails where the moss was abun- 
dant, and the call of the bull was “heard in the land,” 
more frequently, however, at camp when Abe “got on 
to it.” The ough-ou-ough-ough-ough accentuated was a 
signal that Abe was prepared to replenish his inner 
man. 

But the best of the trip was when Abe first heard the 
buck “whistle.” He was quietly seated watching for the 
approach of a deer where the signs showed a crossing, 
and passed quietly into the arms of Morpheus. Stamp, 
stamp, followed by chiugh-chiugh. “What is that?” said 
Abe, waking up at the moment, “deer sure.” He had 
heard it before, but not in so. intense a manner, when 
he had shot the buck that jumped toft. in the air at the 
crack of the rifle. The deer had got his wind, and was 
trying to locate him. He did locate him and left sans 
ceremony, and Abe came back to camp a disappointed 
but a wiser man. Be we. 


Notes from New Brunswick. 


Frepericton, N. B., Oct. 12.—It is a rather singular 
fact that while the record spread of moose horns for this 
Province (and it was also the record spread for Maine 
and Nova Scotia) remained for many years at 62in., in 
two successive seasons a moose should be killed in New 
Brunswick which has entirely outclassed these figures, 
The moose shot on the Tobique last fall by Stephen De- 
catur, of Portsmouth, N. H., with a spread of 66in., was 
thought by many to be a freak, but this view of the mat- 
ter will have to go by the board now that Mr. F. H. 
Cook, of Leominster, Mass., has brought out a moose 
from the same locality with a spread of 67. Have a few 
of the giant moose of Alaska emigrated to the Tobique, 
or do these figures mean that where the moose has a 
favorable feeding ground, and is. unmolested for a period 
of years, he attains a growth far surpassing that which 
is possible where he is hunted and harried, and where 
his food supply is precarious? It is a peculiar circum- 
stance that of the many fine moose shot in New Bruns- 
wick during the last five years all heads of 60in. or 
over have come from the headwaters of the Tobique and 
the Restigouche (with the exception of one specimen 
shot by Mr. Bodkin on the Nepisiguit), while on the 
adjacent waters of the Nor’west and Sou’west Miramichi 
no moose has been taken for many years with a spread of 
over 56in. It looks as though a 6ft, head might yet be 
secured in New Brunswick. Chief Gabe, of the Milicete 
Reservation, claims that forty years ago he shot a 
bull moose on the Restigouche with a spread of over 
6ft., but in those days the antlers were valueless, and he 
left.them in the woods. es 

I have only heard of three parties of the many which 
have outfitted at Fredericton this season for the hunt- 
ing grounds that have failed to secure either moose or 
caribou, and two of these had excellent chances. Some 
sportsmen are, of course, better shots and better able to 
tramp the woods than ethers. It is pleasant to know 
that our genial friend, Fred Talcott, of Providence, who 
last year failed to connect with his noble moose, has 
this time come out with the Stars and Stripes flying 
at the fore. In a personal note Mr. Talcott says: “I 
went irito camp on Salmon Brook, crossing Cains River 
at the Forks, was in the woods two weeks, and killed a 
moose and.a caribou.. James Fowler, now eighty-two 
years old and over, did the calling and brought in three 
bulls, one at a time, of which I killed the best. A party 
of American sportsmen went in with Tom Weaver for 
guide. He lives a few miles below Blissfield. They had 
great luck; got one moose, two bears, two caribou and 
one horse.. I am told the who killed the horse 
made a’particularly fine shot at gooyds., thinking he had 
his sights on a moose.” :)I have been unable to learn the 
names. of the party whe went with Mr. Weaver. Per- 
haps the man who ‘shotsthe horse is modest. At any 
rate, he must be a good fellow, for he paid the full value 
fn oe ae nie $e ak oe Talcott bee 
this party a-sprea _ Mr. ott mentions 
a fact in:regard to the mammoth moose killed by Mr. 


Cook: on thé:Tobique that adds the value of 
dhortenahins namely, that Mr Cook hintele called up the 
moose. It -often happens: that the sportsman who sits 
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shivering in his blanket on the barren is really a much 

better caller than the guide whom he is paying $3 a 

day to terrify the wilderness. 
riting under date of Oct. 


Jerome Bradley, of 
Dobbs Ferry; N. 


5 
Xa Saves..." have been home now 


‘over a week from my hunt up the Nepisiguit, and feel 


that you would be pleased to hear of our success, since 
you so kindly ‘put me on’ to that game paradise. My 
friend, Henry Soennichsen, and myself managed to fill 
our game bag with one moose, two caribou and four 
bears. Moose seemed to be very scarce; caribou very 
plentiful. We could have shot at least ten more. We 
saw over forty. The bears are more than plentiful; we 
saw eightéen. I don’t feel as though 1 ought to kick, 
having in two trips shot two.moose, four caribou and 
six bears.” 

George H. Adams and H. F. Whittier, of Lawrence, 

ass.—which seems, by the way, to be a very prolific 
breeding ground of good sportsmen—have returned from 
the hunting grounds on Little Sou’west Miramichi, after 
an absence of seventeert days. _They*had John Wambolt 
as their guide, and brought out two fine moose, the 
largest having a spread of 55in. with twenty points, and 
the other a. measurement of. 45in. with twenty-two 
points. mies pec 

Thomas Cox, of Fredericton, and Thomas Porter, of 
Two Brooks, Victoria county, had a short hunting trip 
the other day up the Gulquac. They brought out a 
two-year-old bull moose. 

It is difficult to secure anything like full returns from 
the Restigouche, where a’small army of American sports- 
men are now encamped. All that I have been able to 
learn is that Messrs. Grew, and Gardiner, who were 
hunting with C. B. Gray, brought out three fine moose 
heads, one of them 60in. wide; that Dr. Rainsford, of 
Stillwater, had captured a moose and caribou; that the 
Jenkins party.on the same ground had one moose and 
two caribou; that the Whiting party, on the Patepedia, 
had three moose,,and the Sylvester party, on the Up- 
salquitch, two moose and two caribou. Some of these 
were mentioned in my last communication. : 

Messrs. Walter L. Pierce and E. W. Jones, of New 
York, who spent three weeks in the Gordon Brook 
country with Frank Bartlett, of Doaktown, as guide, did 
not have quite the measure of good fortune to which 
their qualities as thorough sportsmen entitle them. They 
succeeded in downing one nice caribou, but no moose. 

Perhaps the first case of a woman shooting a moose 
occurred last week near Edmundston. The lucky lady 
was Mrs. John S. Eagles, of Saint John. 

Some light is thrown on the question of the weight of 
a full-sized bull moose by the fact that one shot on 
the north branch of Gibson Creek, by Edward Wil- 
liams, was brought into Woodstock and weighed, when 
dressed, 7oolbs. There can be little doubt that the live 
weight of this moose was full 1,200lbs. ‘ 

A pedler named James McDougall had a lively ad- 
venture with a moose, while on a partridge hunt at 
Riley Brook, on the Tobique. The moose showed such 
signs of pugnacity that the pedler took to a tree. The 
moose remained under the tree for over an hour. Mc- 
Dougall then lost his balance and fell fair upon the 
moose, bringing out a handful of hair. The moose then 
concluded that the peddlar was becoming pugnacious 
and hurriedly broke for cover. There may be two 
sides to this story. This is the pedler’s version. 

There is good moose hunting to be had within fifteen 
miles of Fredericton. Will Chestnut, who was out to 
Bull Pasture Plains last week, to inspect the duck ponds, 
saw two bull moose and a cow in the two days he was 
there. Moose are frequently seen at Waasis and Rusi- 
gornich, but are not molested, as the hunting of moose 
and caribou on the western side of the River St. John is 
prohibited. 

The: .30-30 controversy still rages with great violence. 
One of the warmest advocates of the handy little weapon 
last. year was Dr. Bishop, of Boston. But since the 
Doctor had to shoot six bullets into a bull caribou be- 
fore he could stop him; and sipce his moose walked away 
when he ought ‘to: have passed in his cheeks, the Doctor 
has been doing some of the tallest kind of thinking. 

But just here there is a shuffle in the amen corner, and 
Deacon Sumner L. Crosby, of Bangor, arises to remark: 
“By the way, I have just received twelve large caribou 
heads from Newfoundland, all killed with the .30-30 Win- 
chester, soft nose bullet. W. L. Rice, of Cleveland. 
Ohio, one of the sportsmen, told me that he killed a 
bull caribou at 650yds. with one shot, and that three’ - 
shots was all he fired at any of the caribou.” 

Personally, all guns look alike to me—for a side shot. 
For an end shot give me lots of lead. Then again I 
think some shots by some people don’t hit sometimes. 

Frank H. RIsTEeEN. 


. s 
In Cerritos Blind 

Los ANnGELEs, Cal., Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Nine of us assembled at the depot, all in good spirits 
and eager for a glimpse of the webfeet, for it was the 
afterncon of Sept. 30, and on the morrow the duck 
season was to open. For seven long months we had been 
waiting for this very day—why then shouldn’t we be 
jolly fellows? 

There was. the Insurance Man, the Lawyer, the 
Banker, the Capitalist, the Merchant, the Real Estate 
Man, the Judge, the Governor, and the Student, and we 
were a three-fifths majority of a duck clyb of fifteen 
members—the rest couldn’t come—“chained to business,” 
probably. ‘ 

Our destination was the preserve of the Cerritos Duck 
Club, about fifteen miles from Los Angeles, a preserve 
comprising a Jake somewhat over a mile long, one about 
half a mile long, and-several smaller ponds. This pre- 
serve, Owing.to the. protection afforded the birds and the 
abundance of feed for them, is a famous place for ducks. 
and affords some. of’ the best’ shooting-to be had in 
“Sthe warning ‘ang of the ine bell sounded, and 

ie gz of the engine sounded, an 
we_ boarded train; nine leather cases, whose out- 
lines indicated, their contents, were deposited in a cor- 
ner under the watchiul eye of thé Insurance Ma»—his 
own beautiful little gu was in one of them, and it is 
the apple of his eye. The train bowled along at a fair 


: 
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fate, and soon the name of our station was shouted by 

brakeman. Arrived at the club house, but few mo- 
ments were lost in getting into sweaters and canvas 
coats, whose frayed appearance was evidence that the 
wearers were by no means novices in the sport of duck 
shooting. Then each one busied himself with. prepara- 
tions for the morrow’s shoot till a call from the ranch 
house sent us on a double quick to a good dinner, after 
which cards were brought out and the choice of blinds 
decided by drawing from the ace to the nine-spot. The 
Insurance Man drew the ace and the Student followed 
with the deuce, which gave them first and second choice. 

The blinds having been determined, the next thing 
was to place the decoys—and to this end the Student 
and the keeper took one of the boats and rowed from 
blind to blind, placing from three dozen to fifty wooden 
decoys in a crescent form about each one. These 
blinds are water-tight boxes, sunk flush with the sur- 
face at the lake’s edge—the top screened from view by a 
fringe of oe weeds. They are fitted: up with a 
seat and shelf for shells, and make a very comfortable 
blind, as one is protected from the wind and securely 
hidden from the sharp eyes of the ducks. 

The decoys placed, Charley and the Student returned 
to the cabin and found the rest of the members dis- 
cussing that inexhaustible subject—guns. From this 
the conversation drifted to stories of duck shoots long 
gone by, after which we enjoyed a social game of cards, 
and then all turned in for the night, the Sales and the 
Governor going over to the ranch house, where they 
could revel in the luxury of sheets between their blankets. 
As there were but five bunks in the cabin, the Insurance 
Man and the Student spread their blankets on the floor 
and laid down to dream of countless flocks of ducks hov- 
ering over their decoys—a dream which was partly 
realized in the morning. Just before the lights were put 
out the Capitalist, while lying in one of the lower bunks, 
found that. by bracing his long legs against the mattress 
of the one above him he could lift it with its occupant 
several inches—which he at once proceeded to do, much 
to the discomfort of the Real Estate Man, who in turn 
instituted a rough and tumble pillow fight to give vent 
co his injured feelings. 

It seemied to the Student that he had hardly closed 
his eyes when he was rudely awakened by having a heavy 
boot planted within an inch of his head—it was 4 A. M., 
and ten minutes later nine sleepy shooters were sitting 
around a table on which a smoking hot breakfast was 
laid. Breakfast over, nine shell-laden hunters tramped 
or rowed to their respective blinds. Those who were 
to shoot on the ponds pushed their decoys over to the 
blinds in a two-wheeled cart, and while the Banker was 
struggling to get his cart over a drainage ditch, cart 
and contents overturned into 18in. of cold water, from 
under all of which the unhappy Banker extricated him- 
self with difficulty. After a half-mile walk along the 
shore of the lake, the Student reached his blind, and 
after laying out a supply of shells amused himself by 
rolling cigarettes and watching the ducks, which by 
this time were being routed from the ponds and came 
in great flocks to the main lake. A great many lit among 
the decoys, and a flock of about sixty. sprigs settled in a 
little arm of the lake back of the blind, and not toyds. 
from it, giving the Student a fine opportunity to study 
their habits. 

Tt was not- yet dawn, but a full moon was shining 
brightly through the rifts in the clouds, for the sky 
was partly overcast. In this uncertain light four big 
coyotes trotted around the lake shore, stopped to take 
a drink and gaze for a moment at the flock of decoys, 
and then came so close to the Student’s blind that he 
could have touched them with his gun. The first gun 
had not been fired, so they were safe enough, and 
seemed to realize it, for they stayed around the blind 
for several minutes, till at last the Student threw a clod 
at one of them, and away they went over the mesa like 
ghosts of departed greyhounds. : 

Dawn was breaking in the east—it was light enough 
to shoct. and flock after flock of teal and sprigs wheeled 
by within easy range, many of them dropping among 
the decoys. Still the first gun was not fired, though the 
Student’s fingers tingled, and he kept sliding the safety 
button of his hammerless back and forth nervously. For 
a full half-hour he waited, and then the first gun cracked 
a half-mile away to his right. It was almost immediately 
answered by another to his left, and then the Judge’s gun 
sounded across the lake. Just at this moment the Stu- 
dent saw two teal—straight incomers—making for the 
decoys, and he opened the season with a clean right 
and left on them. They fell not toyds. ‘apart, ' their 
little black paddles beating a frantic tattoo in the air. 
Then for the next hour there was a perfect fusillade 
along the lake shore and from the ponds: Ducks were 
flying everywhere and coming from all directions—in- 
comers, tailers, sky-scrapers, and crossing birds made 
the sport fast and exciting. ~ __ Ge 

They were for the most part young birds ‘that had 
been .bred on the. grounds, and were badly rattled by 
their experience “under fire.” After that the shooting 

. quieted down, till by 9 o'clock but few birds were fly- 
ing. . Gye : 

The evening before Charley had told us that he had a 
tame checker breast goose, which’ was in the habit of 
flying about the lake, and asked us not to. shoot it in 
case it went near any of the blinds. . This injunction 
lost for the Student a nice pair. of checker, breasts, for 
during a lull in the shooting two of these birds (neither 


: of which was the keeper’s goose, as it afterward proved) 


fiew over his blind not goyds. high. 

At 9 o’clock the Judge-began taking in his decoys, and 
the Student followed suit, and together they ‘walked 
aon to the cabin, each with a goodly string of fat 

irds. ss 

About 12 o'clock a strong wind sprung up, increasing 
in violence ‘till it was a: régular gale,° which~kicked u 
quite-a=sea'von the lake“and coyereéd its--surface wi 
whitecaps.. At this time the Student yolunteéred to take 
a-boat across for the Governor. - Now the Student has 
never prided -himself on his prowess at ‘the oars, and the 
‘boat had.no keel. So the result was that the -boat werit 
stern first,. si s, and every: way but the right way. 


fter. ' ing. of the 
pet ees ee ars wore an loading, his duffle 
on board, the Goyernor stepped in and risked his life 
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and ‘fortune with the landlubberly Student: The return 
voyage was made without mishap, though at times the 
‘Governor looked’ dubious. ey 

One by one the others came back to the cabin 
and hung ‘their birds ‘on the side of the house, 
till a very creditable bag for the first day graced 
the wall. The Student was high gun, with the 
Insurance’ Man a close second—just one bird. less 
than the Student had. The wind continued to blow 
with great violence till train time, 4:30 P. M., and this 


fact, and the unwonted exercise of the morning, had 


whetted our appetites, so that we did full justice to a 
miscellaneous cold lunch, after which we lounged about 
the cabin, discussing the morning’s sport till time to go 
to the station. The train was a few minutes late, but 
we reached town on time, and one and all declared that 
the opening shoot had been a great success. 

If the Insurance Man and the Student had been a 
whole circus in themselves, they would not have caused 
more craning of necks than they did as they walked up 
town with their birds slung over their shoulders. 

CULPEPPER. 


e 
Maine and Boston. 

Boston, Oct, 15.—Hunting parties are now in order, 
and some of them are already returning. Considerable 
success in the capture of deer is noted by the hunters 
returning from Maine, with the remarkable feature that 
a good many bucks are béing captured, whereas in 
former seasons the early captures have been does in 
majority. The Menotomy Club, made up largely of 
Arlington sportsmen, has just returned from a ten-days’ 
hunting trip to Camp Foley, Northeast Carry. The 
company was made up of J. W. Ronco and N. J. Hardey, 
of Arlington; Dr. Lowe, of Newton; Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Evans, of Jamaica Plain; Dr. Killihur, of Woburn, and 
Dr. Rogers, of Boston. Three fine deer were obtained, 
two. bucks and a doe. Partridge shooting exceeded the 
expectations of any in the party: One individual, the 
cook of the company, Mr. Ronco, was ahead in that 
sport, his score being 32. Others were taken, of 
course, but were more readily found about the camp, by 
the cook, than in the deep woods, where the others were 
hunting deer. 

Hunters in the vicinity of the Rangeleys are getting 
a good many deer. From Billy Soule’s several have al- 
ready been brought out. Two or three have been taken 
in the vicinity of Bemis; one of the finest heads ever 
taken in the Maine woods.: Mr. Richards has taken 
his two deer at the Upper Dam, and one or two others 
have been taken in that vicinity. The Camp Stewart 
party of four got a fine two-year-old buck. Lester 
Poor has taken a fine buck near the head of Richardson 
Lake. At the Big Richardson Pond the Harry Dut- 
ton party got one deer. Clayton Sweat has been guid- 
ing a party at his camp on that pond, and they have 
secured at least one deer. The editor of Puck, Keppler, 
has been camping at the same pond, and his party has 
had venison in camp. 

Mr. Geo. T. Freenian and O. W. Whittemore, of 
Arlington, are. just out from a most delightful Maine 
hunting trip, and one full of adventure. They went to 
Norcross, on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and 
from thence to North Twin Dam. From that point they 
went up the lakes and carries a long distance to a pond to 
the west of Mount Katahdin. Here they got three deer, 
two bucks and a doe. Several times they tried to 
photograph a big bull moose, but failed of the desired 
snap shot. It was before the 15th of October, and the 
big fellow seemed to be aware that he was not in danger 
of being shot, except with the camera, and that he did 
not care for. He seemed to inhabit a peninsular between 
the ponds. and was not exactly willing to leave his 
quarters when the hunters approached. At one time— 
they saw him several times—-Whittemore was ahead, 
while ‘Freeman was behind with the camera. Whitte- 
more came within a short distance of his lordship, lying 
down. He called to Freeman to come up with his fish- 
ing rod and “wake him up.” Freeman also had a good 
look at the old fellow as he dozed in the sun. But the 
camera did not work. Another time they saw him lying 
on a hillock near to the shore of the pond; the hunters 
being only a few rods from the shore. At another 
time a big buck deer came out of the woods and went 
up the shore of the pond, followed by a doe, when tag- 
ging on behind came the big moose. This time the 
camera was at the camp. They saw, in all, over forty 
deer and five moose—three bulls and two cows. Both 
men declare that they want to make the same trip when 
the moose law is off. They feel sure that the bull moose 
could have been shot but for the close season. 

A great many.deer are coming into the Boston mar- 
ket; altogether too many to have been legally shot and 
shipped. Indeed the deer come-in piles, without name or 
tag of ownership, though’ the law expressly provides 
that moose, deer and caribou'shall be accompanied by the 
owner, plainly tagged and marked. Evidently the rail- 
roads are forwarding deer illegally. I am told that one 
moose has already reached the Boston market, though 
the open season in Maine does. not begin till Oct. 1s. 
The receivers say that. the moose came from the 
Provinces, but it is darkly hinted.that it was shot in 
Maine. There is work for the Maine commission in 
stopping the flood of game coming out of Maine; begun 
this year, following the tremendous illegal shipments of 
deer received last year, after the open season. closed. 


Boston, Oct. 17.—Mr. Walter L. Hill. secretary of’ 


the Sportsmen’s Show, of last spring, has returned from 
a trip to Europe. In Scotland he fished for Loch Leven 
trout. Friends, members of a Paisley fishing club, in- 


. vited him ‘to try the trout in their preserve.. An old 
‘reservoir hag beén converted into a fish norid, and is 


kept well stocked. " Mr- Hill found an’ Aimeriéan “split 
bamboo rod in the rooms of the ¢lub, atid detérmined to 
try it. It was light and: shapely; but’ the’ Scotchmen 
“declared that it was “only a toy; and no length of line 
could be put out with it.” Mr, Hill-tried it, and, much 
to their surprise, he cast fully as far'as they were able to 
do with their heavier English or Scotch rods. ‘He also 
took six trout, the string -weighing about’ 4lbs:,* which 
they+also regarded as an excellent catch, both as to 
numbers and size. The cast he used Mr. Hill has pre- 
served, The three flies are dark and remarkably small, 
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without the sign of a red. or any. bright-colored feather. 
He will try the same cast.on Maine trout next spring. 

Elmer R. Snowman, of Rangeley, was before the Su- 
preme Judicial Court at Farmington, Me., last week, and 
as expected was found ‘guilty of guiding without a 
license. Only a technical defense was offered: that the 
work performed was not necessarily that of guiding. 
The case went*to the jury without argument, and, that 
body quickly returned the. above verdict. Mr. Snow- 
man’s counsel asked to have the whole matter dropped, 
but the commissioners, through their attorney, were 
determined. to push it to the utmost. An appeal was 
made, and the case now goes to the law court. A great 
deal of interest is manifested in the case. The court 
room was crowded during the proceedings. It is hoped 
by the enemies of the guide law that before the law 
court the law will be shown to be unconstitutional. The 
commissioners and friends of the measure are equally 
confident that it will be fully sustained. 

Proceedings have been dropped in the case of the 
prosecution of Col. Edward B. Stoddard, of Worcester, 
Mass, and Mr. Henry Roeloffs, of Philadelphia. The 
matter was to have been tried before the Supreme Court 
at Farmington. last week. According to reports atthe 
time, Warden Huntoon, of Rangeley, arrested these gen- 
tlemen for illegal -fishing in Rangeley Stream; -that. is, 
fishing above a certain bound, set by authority. of the 
Fish and Game Commissioners, under the statute,-. It 
is understood that the gentlemen were prepared. to prove 
that the sign or board had been moved up the stream. by 
authority of Commissioner Stanley, and that: they were 
not fishing in closed waters. Suddenly it was announced 
that the commissioners had concluded to drop the whole 
matter. It is also reported that Senator W. P. Frye, of 
Maine, and other gentlemen of influence, had appealed 
directly to the commissioners, representing that the pro- 
ceedings were senseless and useless. The sentiment is 
strong among sportsmen, familiar with the location and 
the proceedings, that the defendants should have been 
given a chance to prove their innocence in. court. 

Mr. E. S. Shannon, of the Boston office of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has been on a bird shooting trip to Phil- 
lips and Weld, Me. Francis Henwood, of New York, 
has obtained a fine buck deer at Kennebago. Generally 
the local and Maine hunters are getting the most of the 
deer thus far. City sportsmen are complaining that most 
of the hunting sections are badly overdone before they 
get there. It is reported that even the: foremen and en- 
gineers on the Bangor & Aroostook and Phillips & 
Rangeley railroads carry rifles, and fire from the moving 
trains at deer on the track. Deer are still coming into 
the Boston markets in a most shameful manner, if the 
non-transportation Maine law is to be enforced at all. 
I saw another big pile on Saturday, without tags or 
marks of any kind. These could not have been the legal 
game of sportsmen. The Maine papers say that not 
the usual number of deer are being received in the city 
markets of that State. The reason is a good one; they 
are coming, illegally, to Boston. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Mythical Mr. Hicks. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 15.—The city directory -of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., may or may not contain the name of one 
L. H. Hicks. Even should the directory pririt his- name, 
it does not print the street address which this Mr. 
Hicks desires to be known as the point at which he does 
his trading. To the public at large this fact would at 
first not appear to possess any special interest, though 
perhaps we shall see that the public might well have a 
very direct interest therein. To certain express com- 
panies, trading as common carriers -between the cities of 
Milwaukee and Chicago, the name and address of Mr. 
L. H. Hicks are very well known, and they represent a 
certain commercial value. This value attaches, not only 
during the open shooting season, but has done so all 
through the closed season, and in spite of the Wisconsin 
laws regarding the killing and shipping of game. 

Mr. L. H. Hicks is not Mr. L. H. Hicks.’ “His ad- 
dress is not Milwaukée, but Chicago. He is a Jekyll 
and Hyde Mr. Hicks, whom now you see and whom.now 
you don’t seé. A great many illegal shooters and °ship- 
pers of game in the State of Wisconsin, killers of chickens, 
grouse and red-coat deer, know Mr.’ Hicks, of 'Milwau- 
kee, very well. For a long: time they’ have been ship- 
ping their illegal game to Mr. L. H. Hicks, Milwaukee, 
knowing very well that it would not be delivered to Mr. 
Hicks, but be forwarded, finally to turn up in the hands 
of H. L. Brown & Son, of Chicago, commission mer- 
chants, and handlers of poultry and gamie.. To the.latter 
concern, I have no doubt, Mr.. Hicks, of Milwaukee, has 
been a valuable friend. : : 

The newspapers of Milwaukee have discovered a great 
deal more news about the violations of the Wisconsin 
game laws than have the representatives of the law, for 
that purpose appointed. For some time the leading 
Milwaukee papers have been calling attention to the 
many instances of open or covert violations of the law. 
Warden Ellarson, it seems, appointed Deputy Warden 
August Zinn to look into the case of Mr. Hicks. Deputy 
Zinn, it seems, is.a hustler, the sort of which Wisconsin 
needs a erent, Steeaanee, and he succeeded this week 
in catching Mr. Hicks, as it wer¢, in the process of 


changing his,coat. The express commpariies, who, without 


doubt,. have ‘been casrying this illegal game, and who 


“will, without doubt, continue to do: the same thing,. pro- 


fess the most extreme and friendly interest in this mat- 
ter, and state that they are very sorry they did not 
know who Hicks was, and that henceforth they. will 
bé very guarded in what business they ttansact for him. 
The express companies regret very much the “pertiicious 


‘activity and repreherisible resourcefulness 6f Mr-“Hicks. 
“* Too much‘credft cannot be giveti ‘to the Milwaukee 


press for gétting details which were handed over to the 

roper authorities." which resulted inthe discovery of 
Mr. Hicks, as well as for their sourid stand for e- 
thing ‘beside political activity in mattér of. the “deput} 
‘watdens-ovet the State. An evening Milwaukee paper 
states: ‘Deputy Game Warden Zinn’s ‘work is 2’ samole 
of the activity which the framers of the game law had in 
view when they provided for the policing of the game 
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country by wardens interested in the preservation of 
Wisconsin fish arid game.” 

That is yore doctrine. Wardens are put.in power as 
servants of the people, and they are sworn to do their 
duty under the law. ; 


Koshkonong. . 

There has been complaint arising to the point of 
indignant protest over the violation of the sneak boat 
law oft Lake Koshkonong, in Wisconsin. I have earlier 
described this “peculiar form of duck shooting, which 
stems to have been originated and perfected on Lake 
Koshkonong. It is a most deadly form of open-water 
shooting, and calculated to break up the bodies of ducks 
on their feeding beds. It is an exciting form of hunting, 
and one demanding skill, and were it not so destructive 
it might be called sportsmanlike. It was long ago put 
under ban in the State of Wisconsin, but it is well known 
that it has been very frequently practiced by shooters 
who could not endure the sight of the great bodies of 
canvasback lying out into the open and refusing to 
work. A number of these little sneak boxes, provided 
with aperture for the invisible sculling oar, were con- 
structed this fall on Koshkonong, and no good purpose 
is subserved by denying that they went into general use. 
Many appeals were sent to the State warden. Many 
newspapers published the fact that the State warden 
ought to visit Koshkonong. Finally the State warden 
— the fact that he was going to visit Koshkonong. 

ow it is published that he did go to Koshkonong. 
I have not seen mention of any arrests. A Milwaukee 
papers says: “The fish and game laws of this State 
were never better drawn than now. They insure to the 
poor as well as to the rich sportsman an opportunity 
for honest sport, and there is an intention to see that 
the laws are enforced. Complaint similar to that from 
Koshkonong comes from Pukaway and Fox Lake, and 
in fact from nearly every section of the State where 
wildfowi abound. It is the general impression among 
sportsmen and hunters that the laws as they now stand 


are all right, and that the only thing needed is their 
strict enforcement.” 


A New Sort of Big Game. 


Mr. C. L. Hayden resides at Columbus, Ohio, visits 
in Chicago, and lives most of the time out in Arizona, 
where he has had some very interesting shooting trips. 
He is just starting this week for another trip, going to 
Holbrook, Ariz., for his outfitting point. He tells me 

.that the Mogollon Mountains still preserve their ancient 
reputation as a good deer country. He also tells me 
that he heard of a great many mountain sheep in some 
of the ranges north of Phenix, Ariz. 

It was Mr. Hayden who informed me of a species of 
big game. which is now being hunted in Arizona, and 
which, I think, will appear as a novelty to most of the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM. This is nothing more 
nor less than that well-known cherubim of the moun- 
tains, the burro, or sawed-off jackass of the West. It 
seems that numbers of these burros have gone entirely 
wild, and range, literally wild asses of the desert, over 
the mountains and mesas of Arizona. These herds are 
met with forty to seventy miles north of Phenix, and 
they are looked upon as legitimate wild game. The 

. cowboys kill them whenever they can, because they run 
off tame stock, just as the wild mustang horses formerly 
did. Mr. Hayden says that he. killed three of these 
animals, and he is ready to pronounce them about as 
hard game to hunt as any he ever saw. They are wilder 
than deer, and will run at sight of a man at any distance, 
from 1,000yds. up. They are very difficult to knock 
down, and shooting the .30 caliber, full mantel bullet, 
he failed to stop one, which was shot lengthwise of the 
body, and then crosswise back of the shoulders. (Had 
he used the soft nose bullet this result would have been 
different.) 

I don’t know about this burro business. I have often 
felt like killing a burro, because of its annoying personal 
habits, but I never liked the taste of the meat, and un- 
less I had lost a burro, and wanted him to pack my 
flour, I don’t know that I would go out hunting after 
him. You can’t kill all the asses in the world, and we 
might as well be resigned. In many ways the burro is an 
amiable creature. I once knew a tenderfoot out in New 
Mexico who shipped one home to his children in Phila- 
delphia. He paid $1.25 for the burro, and it cost him 
$84 express. I used to savvy burro plenty at one stage 
of my career, but I do not recollect ever having seen 
one go faster than a walk, so that this information about 
their big game qualities comes somewhat in the nature 


of a surprise. 
Dope and Ducks. 


Mr. J. B. Whittemore, of Galesburg, N. D., will, I 
am. sure, pardon me for using a portion of his letter for 
the benefit of other “‘all-the-time readers of Forest 
AND StrEAM.” In regard to mosquito dope he has this 
advice: . “I am a little of a drug man, and your mosquito 
dope formula leads me to suggest that you add to the 
ounce of vaseline, tar, etc., about half an ounce of the 
best insect powder. It will not make it any more dis- 
agreeable as an application, while it will, in my opinion, 
very much increase its efficacy. 

“This is a very nice country about here, with con- 
siderable game yet, chickens, and ducks, and a few 

Next time you come to North Dakota stop off 
and visit with me. I have becn here fifteen years, and 
know al! the game pockets. When you want news from 
up here, I am at your service.” 

I hope Mr. Whittemore will not forget his last promise. 
The Forest and StrEAM wants all the North Dakota 
news it can get, all the time. 


Anothe: Side-Hunt. 


The. shooters of Big Rapids, Mich., last week ar- 
ranged for a grand side-hunt. W. J. Trott and W. L. 
Small were selected as captains, and chose sides from 
among the pe wcres, contingent who have a grudge 

that vicinity. There were thirty- 
on each side, and I have no doubt that the 
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A Saturday Night Train. 


Deputy wardens this week arrested John Silverman, 
Jacob Crowback, Nels Johnson, Fred Fostberg and 
Joseph Odork, the charge being that of shooting water 
fowl around Lake Calumet between the hours of sunset 


and sunrise.. From the location of the offense, and 
some of the names of the offenders, I am inclined to fear 
that the officers of the law may have nabbed some of my 


friends of the Saturday night train, earlier mentioned in 
ForEsT AND STREAM. 


Dubuque Sportsmen. 


Dubuque, Iowa, has a shooting club known as the 
Minnewaukon Hunting Club, which has a large mem- 
bership. It is a custom of this club to make annual 
pilgrimages to North Dakota, more especially to the 
Devil’s Lake country. This week the club started for its 
fall hunt. there being twenty-two sportsmen in the 
party. This means that $550 will drop into the treasury 
of North Dakota, or rather that the half thereof will 
fall into the jeans of Game Warden Bowers. This is a 
pretty good contribution for one city. 


‘Texas Game Country. 


Before long a great many persons will be inquiring 
for shooting country in the South, notably in the State 
of Texas. It is not always that a good shooting country 
has good hotel accommodations near it; so that it is a 
pleasure to speak of a place where it seems sure one 
may find both these desirable qualities. So far back as 
last June my friend, Joe Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., 
wrote in the Forest AND STREAM about the sport he had 
found at High Island, Texas, which he said was as good 
a point for jacksnipe and mallards and other marsh ducks 
as any shooter could ask—and Mr. Irwin is used to good 
shooting all the time. This High Island country I take 
to be not very far from the sea marsh country where, 
about five years ago, I had the best snipe shooting I 
ever saw in my life, and where one could have killed all 
the ducks he cared to kill. This point was only about 
twenty-five miles from Galveston, and I note that the 
distance to High Island is stated as only about two 
hours’ run from Galveston, so I presume is much the 
same country. It is one of the best wintering grounds 
for wildfowl to be found anywhere in the South, and I 
think it especially good for snipe. The Sea View Hotel 
is a recent thing in this country, and is said to offer 
attractions not only in winter, but in summer. have 
some correspondence about that region which it may be 
well to offer now, for the benefit of any intending to make 
a Southern trip. The writer goes on to say: “Until 
within the last two years this favored spot, High Island, 
on the Gulf coast. had been known and enjoyed chiefly 
by the ranchmen, but it may now be better known. Take 
a map of Texas, and on the coast you will observe a 
long, narrow peninsula; midway the strip is located 
High Island, a beautiful fertile elevation, surrounded on 
one side by the Gulf of Mexico, on the other by Gal- 
veston or East Bay, and on the other sides by a mea- 
dow. From Beaumont to Bolivar Point. which is just 
across the bay from Galveston, runs the Gulf and Inter- 
state Railroad, and this is the road that will bring you 
to High Island. It is a two hours’ ride from either 
Galveston or Beaumont.” E. Hove. 

1200 Boyce Burtprinc, Chicago, IIl. 


A Hunting Cat. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 2—Mr. Warren Roark, of 
our city, a local celebrity in rifle shooting and squirrel 
hunting, besides being the proud possessor of the most 
distinguished squirrel dog in the State, has a hunting 
cat, which the enclosed photograph shows to be on a 
point, awaiting the crack of Mr. Roark’s rifle, to retrieve 
the sparrow, so sure to fall. 


When Mr. Roark strolls out about the cotton platform 





A HUNTING CAT, 


(where he is engaged as city inspector). for the pur- 
pose of adding to the feline commissary, the cat in- 
variably accompanies him, evincing as much delight as 
a pointer pup in a prospective quail hunt. When game 
is sighted the cat crouches low, with her eyes fixed upon 
the bird, and the instant it falls fomons upon it, takes 
.it to her master, and is ready for another one. 

“seeks dead” and trails a wing-tipped bird with 

unerring inty. 
iit B. W. Srezzy. 
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_ Notes ftom the Pine Tree State, 


Cornisu, Me., Oct. 7.—The prospects for this season’s 
sport are not of the best; there are but few paftridges, 
and practically no squirrels. It is principally upon these 
two species that we have to depend for our fall shooting, 


with now and then a luck shot at a duck or a woodcock. 


Doubtless a few brace of the latter might be had most 
any day with a good dog, but we have no dogs here 
trained for wing shooting, and where one has to do his 
own hunting, in stich covet as the woodcock frequents, 
he is seldom in a position to shoot when the bifd tisés. 

Deet afe still frequently seen all thtough this section, 
and it is probable that quite a number may be shot in 
neatby towns in Oxford county, which is not included 
in the area covered by the five-year law. Those of us 
who have not the means of visiting more distant hunting 
grounds are looking ahead to the expiration of this law, 
in the hope of getting a little big game hunting near 
home. 

During the summer several of our riflemen have been 
keeping up their practice by shooting woodchucks. It 
is surprising the amount of sport these little animals 
afford, and one always has the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that he is ridding the farmer of one of liis most 
troublesome pests. 

I. W. Colcord, with his .32 caliber, has borne off the 
honors on this game. He shot one through the head at 
75yds., and knocked over another specimen weighing 
12%lbs. The latter was declared to be the boss ’chuck 
by all who saw it, and we would like to hear of a bigger 
one. 

Fishing, for some reason hard to explain, has been 
better than for several years past. Hundreds of brook 
trout were taken early in the season, and later many 
good catches of bass, pickerel and trout were made on 
surrounding ponds. 

The best boat fishing I have heard of was that enjoyed 
by Mr. E. L. Watson, our enterprising furniture dealer, 
who camped for two weeks on Peabody Pond, Sebago. 
He took many fine red-spot trout, his best catch being 
a 5-pounder. But the incident of the trip he takes the 
most pleasure in relating was the. capture of two trout, 
hooked at a single cast. He was in a boat alone, with 
an extretnely light fly-rod, and it required a tussle of 
fully two hours before he had them in the net. They 
weighed 1lb. and 4lbs. respectively. 

Perhaps the most successful bass fishers this season 
were Win. Ayer and Ned Woodbury, who took eighty 
bass in a day’s fishing on Long Pond, Parsonfield, many 
of them ranging between 2 and 4lbs. This pond has 
recently been stocked with salmon, which are reported 
as doing well. TEMPLAR. 


The “Forest and Stream” Plank. 
{From the Report of the Vermont ee of Fisheries and 
ame. 

Mucu has been said in the papers and magazines de- 
voted to the interests of the sportsmen during the past 
years, advocating the prohibition of the sale of game. 
not only for shipment outside of the State, but for home 
consumption. arket hunters adjacent to our larger 
towns make a business during the open season on 
partridges of hunting these birds for a living. The men 
who do this hunting are usually well posted on the habits 
of the birds, and in many cases have various coveys 
located previous to the open season, so that they can 
go to them before the young birds have scattered and 
bag a large number daily. It is not an unusual thing for 
market hunters to sell from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty birds each season. One market hunter there- 
fore destroys on an average as many birds as seventy- 
five sportsmen can do for pleasure. Of course, many 
sportsmen kill a large number of birds, but the majority 
of them secure none, or one or two birds. If the market 
hunting could be stopped entirely it would probably stop 
the killing of one-half of the partridges which now an- 
nually fall in Vermont before the shotgun. 

An added protection would be to limit the number oi 
birds which any one person can lawfully kill in one day. 
Any sportsman ought to be satisfied with five birds. It 
is possible to kill many more with the use of trained 
dogs. If the law is passed limiting the number of par 
tridges which can be killed in one day, the same section 
could advantageously limit the number of pounds of 


trout which can be lawfully taken by one person in one 
day. 


Reasonable. 


New York, Oct. 17.—Very well said, and very apro- 
pos, was that one short editorial paragraph in Forest 
AND STREAM last week, on the editorial page, word for 
word as follows: 

“The hunter is required to distinguish between a moose 
and a deer, and between cow and bull, or buck and doe, 
before firing his shot. Is it too much to demand that 
he shall also distinguish between moose or deer and a 
human being before he shoots?” 

If we kill the farmers’ hens, turkeys, sheep, cows. 
horses, mules, asses, peacocks, goats, or the putting up 
of his fences after taking them down, the aforesaid 
farmer has a just ground of action. But if we kill 
the farmer, or his wife, children, or the stranger within 
the gates. we only are guilty of an accident, although we 
pressed the trigger purposely. 

An accident is something which human foresight could 
not guard against, unless I am hunting deer. and then 
anything pertaining to the wild impulse of the mo- 
ment is an accident if I kill a man; if I kill a deer it is 
calm, skillful sportsmanship. This is following out to a 
conclusion what should be the statute law. for which sug- 
gcstion I am indcbted to the editerial afcr<cm2ntioned. 





A Texas Diana. 


Maccie lives at the head of the creek, and lately a wild- 
cat or some other “varmint” Has been taking off her 
pares we The oes — me and her mother 
were fixing up the house. eard the old dog bay- 
ing something about a mile of. Thinking that ts might 
pepe Be mA othaedl or atialt gence they saddled 
up 


of the horses and started to the , Maggi 
carpio teu Gatgun aul a Cougs of danils baked ee, 
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turkey shot. When they were pretty close to where the 
dce was baying, they saw that he was jumping round 
> big buck and making desperate efforts to catch him by 
the nose. Maggie slipped off her horse and managed to 
ev-en up within 25yds. without being discovered, and 
thinking that two charges of turkey shot might prove 
mere useful than one, pulled both triggers at once. 
Fertunately for her shoulder, one cartridge missed fire 
and the buck ran about Soyds. and fell dead on the top of 
a little ledge of rock on the hillside. Maggie’s mother 
now came up with the horses, and they led the oldest 
ard quietest of them under the ledge the deer was on, and 
he’'ween them managed to roll him into the saddle. 
Then there was, a grand procession back to the ranch, 
Maggie’s mother going first with the gun, and then 
_came the buck’ with Maggie sitting behind the saddle 
he'ding him on. When I asked her afterward how she 
managed to ride behind the saddle, she blushed; they 
were not likely to meet any one out there anyway. 
The deer was unharmed excepting the shot wounds. 
I suppose he was too proud to run from a single dog, and 
then found the dog a bit too much for him. 
PuRBECK. 


A Maine Moose Country. 


Naty Fogg, Jock Darling’s grandson, whose hunt- 
ing camps are on the Sebois chain of lakes, in northern 
Maine, writes that the hunting is better than he has 
ever known it, and that there are very few sportsmen in 
his section this fall. This is a condition of affairs a good 
many sportsmen are looking for. Many gave up their 
hunting trips, first to the Adirondacks and later to 
Maine, because they were being too much crowded by 
ether sportsmen, and to this fact_is partly due New 
Brunswick’s rise in popularity. Given good hunting 
and plenty of elbow room, and most sportsmen would 
prefer the hunting grounds nearest home. 

The chances for moose in Foge’s neighborhood, when 
the season opens, are very promising. A spike horn 
buck in the velvet was killed there a few days ago. 
There was apparently no cause for the abnormal condi- 
tion. ; = oe 








A Story of Jefferson. 


Wuite he was playing “Rip Van Winkle” at Chicago, 
Jefferson once went to the theater very much exhausted 
by a long day’s fishing on the lake. As the curtain 
rose on the third act it disclosed the white-haired Rip 
still deep in his twenty years’ nap. Five, ten, twenty 
minutes passed and he did not awaken. The audience 
began to get impatient and the prompter uneasy. 

The great actor doubtless knew what he was about, 

but ‘this was carrying the realistic business too far. 
The fact was that all this time Jefferson was really 
sleeping the sleep of the just, or rather of the fisher- 
man who had sat eight hours in the sun. Finally the 
gallery ‘became uproarious, and one of the “gods 
wanted to know if there was going to be “nineteen 
years more of this snooze business!” . 
“At this point Jefferson began to snore. This de- 
cided the prompter, who opened a small trap beneath 
the stage and began to prod Rip from below. The 
fagged comedian fumbled in his pocket for an imaginary 
railway ticket, and muttered drowsily, “Going right 
through, ’ductor.” : . 

At this entirely new reading the audience was trans- 
fixed with amazement, when all at once Jefferson sat 
vo with a loud shriek, evidently in agony. _The ex- 
asnerated prompter had “jabbed” him with a pin. Con- 
sciousness of the situation came to him and the play 
went on after that with a rush.—Philadelphia Saturday 
Post. 


PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
10. 

; (2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AND 
StreEAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. , 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into.consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be miarked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
sould be given, answering to the-initials, the name of 
_sender, title-of view, locality, date_and»names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








Yukon2Adventures. 


(Continued from page 264.) 
Lake Lebarge. 

Lake’ LEBARGE is the last and largest of the lakes at 
the headwaters of the Yukon. It is thirty-one miles long 
and from three to five miles in breadth. Except for ex- 
tensive flats at each end the lake is bordered by low 
ranges of fantastically shaped mountains, showing large 
areas of naked fo¢ek. Neat the lower and on the east 
side these hills are particulafly fetnatkable for their 
abrupt forms, culminating in tower-like sttmtnits of 
white limestone. 

Lake Lebarge is named after Mike Lebarge, one of 
the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, who, more than thirty years ago, were looking for 
a trans-Alaskan route to Asia. It seems pretty certain 
that Lebarge ‘never saw the lake, but in some way his 
name has been tangled up with it. George Holt, who 
was murdered by the Indians at Cook’s Inlet in 188s, 
seems to have been the fitst white man to have reached 
Lake Lebarge. He made the ttip in 1878. The Chil- 
cat and Chilcoot Indians effectually interfered with the 
exploration of this portion of the Yukon Basin, and it 
was fot till 1880 that the white men again saw Lebarge. 
This time it was 4 party of twenty-five prospectors who, 
through the effective agency of Captain Beardslee, of 
the United States Navy, better known to the readers 
of Forrest AND STREAM as Piseco, established amicable 
relations with the Indians, and gained access to the for- 
bidden country. From that time on each year saw a 
handful of white men on the uppet Yukon, but the 
number was very stall, and individual prospectors were 
widely Scattered over the itnmense inhospitable wilder- 
ness up to the time of the Klondike excitement. 

Lake Lebatge is a bad place for camping, owing to 
its rocky shores and general scafcity of timber. ft is 
subject also to high winds. When Major Walshi‘s out- 
fit of police crossed, several of the boats were nearly 
swamped. Constable Barnes handled an oar in a boat 
which was steered by an old sea captain in the Gov- 
ernment employ. Half-way down the lake the mountain- 
ous waves began breaking inboard, and as the preci- 
pitous shores made it impossible to land, it looked very 
much as if the boat would be swamped and all on board 
drowned. It was bitter cold, and the frozen spray 
mingled with sleety rain. 

Barnes hung to his oar till, despite his violent exer- 
tions, he was chilled to the bone. Thinking he might 
as well die comfortably, he stopped rowing for an 
instant and prepared to put on his warm pea-jacket. 

“What you doing there?” the old captain roared. 

“Putting on my coat, sir,” said Barnes. 

“Drop it and take your oar, you'll be in a warm 
enough place before long.” 

In our voyage down the lake night overtook us just 
below Richtofen Island. The wind was blowing strong 
from the south, and in our desire to take advantage 
of the help it gave, we passed several likely camping 
spots. When finally we wanted to land, a sheer wall of 
rock prevented, against which the waves were breaking 
in foam, and we could not find any protection for, our 
boats. The night was overcast, and soon all landmarks 
faded out, and we were left alone with the howlirg wind 
and troubled waters, with only a thin outline cf the 
shore to be seen. We took in our sails, and for an 
hour or more rowed along as near shore as we dared 
go, looking for a harbor. At length I saw an indentation 
in the shore line. I rowed close in under the shadow of 
the mountain, heading unwittingly toward some semi- 
submerged rocks. My heart stood still when of a sud- 
den I saw only a few yards away a wave break, and out 
of the white boil the black, jagged points appear. The 
reefs extended to right and left, and escape seemed im- 
possible. I threw my head boat round, but the other, 
swept on by the wind, was carried against the rocks, and 
for an instant hung suspended. The next she was lifted 
clear and out in the open waters of the lake. 

Again we resumed our search for a harbor. The rocky 
wall-like shore line became diversified by occasional 
shingle beaches, but on these the waves were breaking 
so that we dared not land. I kept my eyes fixed on 
the rear boat, fearing any moment’ she would disappear, 
for I was nearly positive she had sprunk a leak, but the 
night was so dark that I could not detect her gradual 
settling in the water. 

It was not till with a lurch that almost stopped the 
progress of the head boat the other turned over, only 
showing a few inches of her side and bottom above 
water, that I knew for certain the worst had happened. 

For the second time I had a nasty sensation in the 

cardiac region. I had on heavy hip boots, and it was 
several hundred yards to the. nearest beach through water 
that approximated the freezing point in temperature. 
The capsized boat contained, besides half our provisions, 
picks, shovels, axes and other hardware, and, as she was 
built of canvas with the lightest of wooden frames, there 
seemed to be nothing to prevent her going to the bot- 
tom like a shot, and dragging the other boai along. 
_ My first inclination was to cut the rope connecting the 
two boats and abandon the sinking craft, but it wasn’t 
pleasant to think of losing the necessities the boat con- 
tained, and I resolved to hang on. Calling to Mac to 
stand by to help, I turned for the nearest beach. This 
necessitated a course in the trough of the sea—the shore 
directly to leeward was bare rock—and the rowing was 
hard and tedious. 

What kept the boat afloat during the two or three 
minutes required to make the distance is a mystery. 
The only reasonable explanation seems to be that a small 
amount of air was retained by the upper side of the 
boat, and the articles in sacks took some time to wet 
through. 

It is a fact, however, that she kept on top until we got 
her into shallow water, and then sunk, In this position 
she acted as an anchor for the leading boat, keeping 
her end on to the sea and just clear of the beach. This 
was fortunate, as Mac’s boats had to be attended ‘to. 

If any one of otir four Canvas craft had been left alone 
in this situation they would soon have pounded to 
pieces on the beach. _ Bris 

Into the icy water we both wenf, and the waves filled 


‘ottir boots and drenched our clothing. I held Mac’s’ 


boats off while he unloaded, and afterward we carried 


them up on the beach high and dry. Then we went at 
the salvage of the remaining boats, and some time after 
the middle of the night had rescued about everything, the 
canvas which was tacked closely around the gunwales 
of the submerged boat having prevented her cargo 
from falling out. 

Fifty rods back from the beach was a little group of 
firs in a hollow protected from the wind, and here we 
built a great camp-fire and dried our clothes and-had a 
bite to eat. Afterward we stretched ourselves beside 
the glowing embers and had a few hours’ sleep. 

The following day was mild, windy and sunny. We 
spread out on the beach tools, clothing, beans, dried 
fruits and other articles, and before night had them 
pretty well dried out. We could not get rid of all the 
moisture, however, and during the winter were troubled 
by the frozen condition of particular articles. 

All the glacial streams which supply the water to the 
river were frozen, and had ceased running, and the Lewis 
almost ran dry. In the Thirty-Mile River, as the 
stretch between Lake Lebarge and the Hootalinqua is 
called, the irregular bottom was cropping up every- 
where. The perils of navigation were increased a hun- 
dred fold. We played checkers with submerged boulders 
that howled for our lives and roared with vexation when 
we escaped. The noise they made was enough to-turn 
a man’s hair white. 

Below the mouth of the Hootalinqua the river im- 
proved, and the Big and Little Salmon rivers and the 
Nordenskiold were passed without incident. Here we 
averaged thirty-five miles per day, despite the fact that 
daylight now only lasted about a third the time one has 
it in mid-summer. Ice was running in the river, but 
there was always a clear channel, and our progress was 
hot impeded. The country near the Big Salmon is 
attractive, and the hills wooded from base to summit 
wherever seen, something very unusual. F 

Nov. 3 we had a hard time chopping our boats out 
from the ice, which had formed around them in the 
night. The Indians at the Nordenskiold offered us 
moose meat for two bits a pound. About noon we 
saw an Indian canoe poled by two men rounding the 
angle of a clay bluff below. They hailed us and we 
crossed to their side of the river. They informed us that 
Adney sent word he had passed White River and 
hoped to reach Dawson. They were refugees from 
Dawson. Near the point they passed Adney they had 
lost their boat in the ice, and traveled up to Selkirk on 
the shore ice. Here they purchased another boat, and 
though they had scarcely any provisions and still had 300 
miles to travel, they were in good spirits and confident 
of getting out alive. It is certain that they had to 
relinauish their boat the following day, and no doubt 
they had a tough time to reach the coast. 


Five Fingers. 


We were approaching Five Finger Rapids, with re- 
gard to which we had heard all kinds of contradictory 
reports. Some even went so far as to say these rapids 
were more dangerous than any above. Pink Rapids, five 
miles below, was also the subject of much contradictory 
report. Dawson has put it on record in his official 
report that Pink Rapids do not exist, or at most the 
rapid is of trivial importance. 

As a matter of fact, both rapids are bad under certain 
conditions of water. Five Fingers is dangerous in 
high water, and Pink Rapids only when the water is 
ow. 

Both rapids are on stretches of the river having an 
easterly direction, and as the course of the river else- 
where, without exception, is north or west, it is easy to 
locate the approach. 

Early in the afternoon of Nov. 3 we swung sharply 
to the eastward, and knew we were close to Five Fin- 
gers. We could see trails in the snow all over the 
northern hillside, where men had traveled to inspect the 
rapids before going through. The men from Daw- 
son had told us something of the rapids, and we lost 
no time looking them over. We took the right hand 
channel and went through without incident. 

The rapid is caused by the occurrence of several bold 
rocky islands between which the river has cut narrow 
channels. At one time, no doubt, there was a fall here 
caused by the barrier of conglomerate rock. The rapid 
proper is only a few yards in length. The water passes 
over a dam-like formation with a long swell at the bot- 
tom. We put our boats through backwards and suc- 
ceeded in preventing the pairs ramming each other by 
rowing hard against the current the moment the freight 
boat’s progress was checked by striking the wave. 

Pink Rapids showed whitecaps from shore to shore, 
and there seemed to be no clear channel. We chose a 
place only 15 or 2oft. from the right hand bank of the 
river, and as we passed over the reef that forms the 
rapids we could very plainly see the bottom. 


Mush Ice, 


It was bitter cold that night, and when we arose the 
following morning several hours before daylight, as was 
our custom, we heard a new noise from the direction of 
the river. It was a crackling noise such as would 
be made by crumpling stiff paper, interspersed by 
monotonous swishings and scrapings. 

Mac went down the river to get a pail of water and 
came back with the bucket full of slush instead, “I am 
afraid it’s all up,” he remarked, “you can’t see any open 
water, and I can’t jam the bucket down through the 
stuff.” This was the dread mush ice in earnest. Up 
to. the day before ice which had formed on ropes and 
oars melted when dipped in the water. Now the re- 
verse was the case, and they accumulated ice immer- 
sion. The temperature of the water was actually below 
the freezing Zor and only the swiftness of the cur- 
ren kept it from congealing into a solid mass of ice. 
As it was, it was a river of slush that momentarily be- 
came moulded into circular cakes, turning upon their 
axes as a result of the friction of the banks... 

Much of the ice formed on the bottom of the river in 
eddies formed by the irregular bed of the stream, and 
such ice from time to time broke loose and rose to 
the surface, ng with it rocks and stories. Ice 
formed on the bottoms of our boats, atid when we 
| ergy off into the current our oats soon 


vy with the accretion that we could wot comfortably 
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handle them, and much of our time was spent breaking 
off the ice. The weight of ice on the boats constantly 
drew them deeper in the water, and by the following 
day we were seriously alarmed lest our heavy freight 
boats should be pulled under and swamped from this 
cause alone. 

Only when the current of the river swung to the oppo- 
site side fromi that we happened to be following could. we 
see open water or have any control over our boats. Such 
a deflection that evening gave us an opportunity to 
land on an island, and very thankful we were to set foot 
on shore again. All day we had seen no one, and the 
track of a wolf on the shore of the island was the 
only indication that life other than our own existed. To 
protect our boats from the ice we felled several good 
sized spruce trees, so that their outer ends formed a 
breakwater, and succeeded in holding them in position 
to sheer the ice off by chopping slats in the thick rim 
of shore ice at the water’s edge. 


Loss of the Boats. 


The next day conditions were even worse. Once we 
were almost carried against a perpendicular buttress of 
rock; on which the full current of the river set, and 
which ground the ice cakes into flour. These cakes 
had now grown in size and solidity, and most of them 
would have borne a man’s weight. When Major 
Walsh’s party had their trouble with the ice, in which 
they lost three boats and a man, those who escaped 
from the wrecked boats walked ashore on snowshoes 
over the moving ice. Freeman, Bowles and Weinberg 
saw a collision with jammed ice was inevitable, and 
leaped from their boat just as it was sucked under 
without ever touching the ice. Bowles and Weinberg 
got secure footing, and eventually reached shore, but 
Freeman missed and his body has not yet been found. 
Freeman’s Point, twelve miles below the Big Salmon, 
will recall the man and his tragic taking off in years to 
come. 

Early in the afternoon of Nov. 5 we decided to take 
advantage of the first favorable opportunity to make a 
landing. Several times we endeavored unsuccessfully 
to reach the shore, and after each attempt had to work 
desperately to get back into the channel before being 
carried on crags or bars. At length, just at the head 
of the Ingersoll Islands, where the river widens to a mile, 
and where among numerous islands it becomes very 
shallow and very swift, we managed to get our boats up 
to the rim of shore ice. The current dragged them 
along this so that a man, to keep up with them, had to 
go on a jog trot. It was a difficult matter to get from a 
small boat to the shore ice, and required a jump similar 
to that taken in getting off a street car. Mac had the 
misfortune to slip, and his boats, which were above, were 
dragged down on mine. Mac held on like a bull dog and 
was pulled into the water over his boot tops. The com- 
bined pull of the boats also drew me into the water, but 
fortunately it was shallower, and together we man- 
aged to bring the little flotilla to a standstill. The ice 
was piling up in an alarming way about them, how- 
ever, and there was no timber or suitable camp spot 
near by. Quarter of a mile below we could see the 
grove of spruce trees that marks the flat of Wolverine 
Creek, and as the shore line was bad the entire distance. 
and there were indications of a cove near the timber, we 
resolved to let the boats down to this place. 

Soon after the start was made the current set in more 
strongly to the bank we were on, and we began to 
have trouble. I had secured a long spruce pole and 
ran ahead, keeping the boats clear of the shore ice and 
snags, while Mac followed, holding the rope to which 
our Jittle flotilla in tandem was attached. To gain a mo- 
ment’s time Mac tried to snub the boats on a sweeper. 
The rope broke and it was only by a quick leap into the 
nearest ‘boat that “Mac. saved them from going adrift. 
We. tied the’ broken rope while ‘running to keep up with 
the current, and then Mac crawled out over the boats 

*“s the intention of tieing all together with our inch 
cable. 

peiore he had made-much headway at the job we 
came to a place where the sweepers, or trees, tumbled 
into the river from the cut bank above were so bad 
that I could not follow the shore. I called to Mac that 
I would meet him below, and threw the rope which I 
held into the boat. 

On top of the bank the snow was knee deep, and it 

was worse than a sack race to get through it. I shed 
my hat, coat and vest, and eventually reached the river 
at a clear spot ahead of the boats. Near at hand was a 
protected cove, where we could draw them up in safety. 
My first thought was of thankfulness that the boats had 
not distanced me, but the next moment this was changed 
to horror, for two boats appeared, followed by a third. 
detached from the others, and nowhere was Mac to be 
seen. 
' The two boats struck the ice nearly at my feet, but I 
was so filled with the idea that Mac had met with an ac- 
cident that I did not attempt to stop them. Instead I 
ran back up the river’s edge. 

A hundred yards above I found him looking for me. 
The boats had been carried against the ice; he had 
jumped-out and tried again to snub them, with only one 
fast to the heavy rope. First two had broken loose, and 
then:the third. Night was upon us, and with the start 
they had gained we could catch them neither. by run- 
ning or in the boat which remained. This boat con- 
tained bedding, cooking ‘outfit, clothing and one rifle. 
All our provisions were lost. J. B. Burnuam. 








North Carolina Quail. 


Garrietp, N. C., Oct. 11.—The prospects for quail in 
this vicinity are of the very best, It is almost impossible 
to walk through any of the fields without putting up a 
large covey of quail.. I have made ‘special inquiry of a 


great. many farmers in this neighborhood, and -they ~ 


alf report more birds than they have had for a number 
of years: The reason for the abundance of quail this 
year is that so few were killed Jast fall and winter, also 
the exceptional good breeding weather which we. had 
during the past summer. The open.season on quail in 
this county (Rowan) is from. Noy, 15 to TPIS ‘ 


Bea “~~ Hiver Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 





Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forzst anp 
Srream’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


The Nipissing Country. 


Lockport, N. Y.—It is but one night’s ride from the 
metropolis to Lockport, the county seat of the Cataract 
county. We invite the New Yorker to take another 
night’s journey, this time due north, with a party of 
Lockport gentlemen who annually for ten years have 
made the delightful pilgrimage. Leaving the peerless 
city of Toronto on the Grand Trunk Muskoka express 
for North Bay, the northern terminus of that road, we 
will soon lead him to a region whose pleasures are not 
anticipated by the smoky and poky guide books, and 
whose joys are untamed by descriptions from some rail- 
way pamphlet on “fishing and hunting resorts.” True, 
we have left behind the roar of mighty Niagara not 
many hours since, but we are nevertheless “far from 
the madding crowd.” 

Midway between the sandy shores of noble Lake 
Nipissing and the pine-clad banks of the foaming Otta- 
wa lies Lac du Talon. Some enthusiastic traveler who 
has threaded his way from Lake Ontario to Hudson 
Bay, and gazed from many a vantage point upon the 
lake-dotted landscape, has written: “Like a virgin god- 
dess in a primeval world, Canada still walks in uncon- 
scious beauty among her golden woods, and along the 
margin of her trackless streams, catching but broken 
glances of her radiant majesty, as mirrored on their 
surface.” Felicitously indeed is that imperial Northland 
likened to the immortal huntress, Diana. The Great 
Lakes are her crystal throne, the Muskokas are three 
graces attending her, the Georgian Bay is her bow, 
Nipissing is her silver crown, but Lake Talon is the 
pearly crescent that never fades from her regal fore- 

ead. 

The vigilant representatives of Uncle Sam at the 
Niagara Falls custom house are easily pursuaded that 
the party is not engaged in the smuggling business, for 
they recognize in the advance guard the temporarily 
dignified countenance of the county judge and the stern 
visage of the sheriff, and so the baggage goes over the 
border without ruffling a fly or turning a Winchester 
snuggly concealed between the blankets. We rapidly 
skirt the lake shore, and after a brief breathing spell at 
hustling Hamilton soon find ourselves in Toronto. The 
evening train carries us swiftly through the fine farms 
and picturesque villages of the owes peninsula, and soon 
we get a sniff of the northern breezes as “bracing as the 
breath of an Alpine wind.” But the charms of Muskoka 
and the delights of the Georgian Bay country are nothing 
to us, and we leave them behind without a lingering 
regret, for we seek the land where the crowd does not 
jostle. The veterans who have been there before relate 
marvelous tales as the train thunders on of remarkable 
catches of fish, deer invading the camp, wolves that drive 
away sleep. Doc tells how hé drove off a bear on the 
trout stream with a .38 caliber revolver, which caused a 
tenderfoot to announce regretfully that he will have to 
forswear the delights of trout fishing, because he left 
his revolver at home, and carrying a rifle with a rod in 
the wilderness is impracticable. It is the tenderfoot’s 
“buy” at Allandale, the Queen of Simcoe, and when the 
train starts again he has gained courage enough to as- 
sert that he will try the trout stream, gun or no gun. 

The rising sun on Lake Nipissing illuminates the Pull- 
man windows and afouses the tourists to a scene of 
wonderful beauty. North Bay is a picturesque village, 
attractive in spite of the puffing engines of the railroad 
center, because of the marvelously’ beautiful setting na- 
ture has given it. Yankee Perkins has a genuine New 
England breakfast ready for the hungry travelers at the 
Pacific House. After the meal he exhibits with pride 
his magnificent collection of mounted heads, trophies of 
the hunt in that region. Moose, elk, caribou, deer and 
bear, all magnificent specimens, whet the appetite of the 
hunter, and he involuntarily breathes a regret that this 
is merely a tame angling party, and that the hunting 
season is rot on. He is reassured when Game Protec- 
tor S. A. Hunting, a most courteous Canadian, observes 
just incidentally that the settlers are permitted to kill a 
deer in the way of self-support. The cook, Adolph, who 
has been picked up by prearrangement at North Bay, 
smiles quietly, and sententiously remarks that venison 
is good to eat any time if properly prepared. The 
game official, who is one of the most efficient wardens of 
her Majesty’s Province, after sizing up the party, deems 
it unnecessary to remind the visitors from the States that 
he does not tolerate the reckless slaughter of game. 

The C. P. R. has two passenger trains east daily, one 
at 1 A. M. and another at 8 PM. The Lockport party 
heretofore depended itpon freights to rea Ruther 
Glen, twenty-nine miles east, but on that fateful day 
there was not a freight nearer than Sault: Ste.- Marie, so 
the party put in the day at North Bay. The Glen was 
_teached at.9 o’clock, and a portage by night on Lake 
Talon, five. miles, was. out of the question. The station 


. agerit hospitably. invited the trappers from. the. south to 


camp out in the station house among the mowers, pork 
barrels and pe crates. 
At dayb: , Hank Hill, the only settler in the vicin- 
-age, a Yankee who was rapidly getting rich raising hay 
from 1,100 acres at $12 per ton, was there .with his hay 
_tick and farm hands. He carted the baggage to the lake. 
“where the guides were in waiting with boats. The beauty 


of that. inland water more-than met the expectation of 
the travelers. The pine-covered hills rose on every 
side, their dark edges reflected in the limpid mirror, mak- 
ing an entrancing study in. the clare-obscure. Little 
islands everywhere dotted the smooth surface, now shut- 
ting out and then revealing hidden beauties of scenery 
beyond. Five miles up the lake we located Camp Niag- 
ara on an elevated point, which sloped down to the 
water by a wide sanded beach. To the right loomed 
an aggregation of rocks 1,o00ft. high, which were 
punctuated with dens and caverns which we learned 
afterward were tenanted by all sorts of beasts of the 
forest. Ducks in martialed flight sailed overhead, wonder- 
ing at, but not frightened by the intruders. Geese 
stretched their great wings in hurried retreat before the 
advance of the baggage-laden flotilla. Disobeying orders 
that not a line should be put into the water until camp 
was completely made, Doc surreptitiously drew from his 
bag his pet muscalonge spoon, and hefore guide Swisher 
had pulled twenty rods had soyds. of line trailing in his 
wake. Milling magnate Witty, chief of the commissary 
department, and captain of our nine, shouted at him: 
“Doc, you have disobeyed orders, and I arraign you 
before the court.” 

Responded the judge: “Guilty; and I sentence you to 
stand imprisoned in the confines of the camp during the 
first three deer hunts, Take up your slack there; you 
blundering son of Walton, you'll lose him.” 

In an instant the canoe and skiff squadron hove to 
without any signal from the flagship, for Doc was en- 
gaged in deadly combat with a finny monster that in less 
time than it takes.to relate it had three times vaulted 
into the air, showing the glistening scales of a powerful 
"lunge. The unhappy Doc, who had fished those waters 
for nine years past, and who. assumed to give the com- 
plete angler pointers on trolling, glared first at one and 
then another as advice, expostulation and entreaty were 
hurled.at him. from every boat. The ‘lunge did a neat 
somersault over the nearest skiff, endangering the ang- 
ler’s $2 line,.and then .plunging for deep water came up 
a moment later near the captain’s craft. In sheer des- 
peration -Doc managed to reach to his hip nocket. and 
clinging with a death grip to his rod, while his automa- 
tic reel sang a merry song, he whipped out his revolver, 
shouting: “I'll give you pirates just three seconds to 
give me sea room and to make for that offing before I 
open fire.” The tip was given with such earnest that 
the boats fell off without further ado. The battle was a 
fierce one, but Doc triumphed. “Only a 12-pounder,” 
he remarked, dryly, as he landed the fish; “just a nice 
dinner for me and Swisher; you pirates do not deserve 
any. 

Vou could have landed that fish with half the fuss 
without a rod; you don’t want a rod trolling,” suggested 
the Sheriff,, tentatively. “There’s only one sign board 
between here and Hudson Bay, and that points south. 


It reads: ‘This way for pot-hunters.’” And that’s how - 


the friendly enmity between Doc and the Sheriff started. 

Lively work saw the three tents pitched, bunks built. 
the stove erected, the dining table awning up, the ham- 
mocks under the pines swung by noon. Some one had 
strayed into the brush back of camp with a shotgun un- 
der his arm soon after landing, and he returned with a 
half-dozen plump partridges. Adolph apologized for 
the hasty meal to which all sat down at 1 o'clock, but the 
fish garnished with water cresses, the birds adorned with 
lettuce, the smoking platter of bacon, boiled potatoes, 
bread, butter and coffee, deserved, if they did not re- 
ceive, a prayer of appreciative thanksgiving. During 
the meal one of the guides made the Judge restless by 
innocently relating in an aggrieved tone howe a moose 
had acquired a liking for his turnip patch back in his 
little five-acre clearing in the mountain. Giving a wish- 
bone a parting touch, he pushed back his tent stool and 
addressed the jury: “Gentlemen, I respect the majesty 
of the law, allowing that respect to suffer no abatement 
even in a foreign domain, but I submit to you. that the 
statutes of Her Impérial Majesty should not protect and 
cherish under the panoply of a $60 fine any four-footed 
beast that has acquired a taste for vegetables in a be- 
nighted region like this, where grass is so plentiful, and 
where turnips are so scarce. Swisher, how long will it 
take us to reach a point where a reasonably good marks- 
man could protect your friend’s turnip patch?” And that 
is only the beginning of another story, which would 
have to deal with the.triumph of equity over justice, -and 
whose sequel is a pair of magnificent moose antlers, 
which shall soon adorn the mantelpiece of the Judge’s 
domicile in Lockport. ‘ 7 

Back of the camp, near-the rocks before spoken of, in 
a deep glen, was a pond ten acres in extent. That 
afternoon we found along its moist margins tracks that 
the guides assured us denoted the presence of deer, 
bears and panthers. After this discovery, rifle practice 
was in order. Doc placed a bottle on a stump down 
along the shore 150yds. away, and all took a shot off 
hand. Eight bullets passed the crystal, leaving it un- 
touched, until the veteran leveled his piece and smashed 
it into small fragments. There was no living with: the 
champion until the next day. A fox on the rocks across 
the ravine had been noticed surveying the camp at inter- 
vals. When he appeared again the Sheriff was ready 
for him. It was a good fong range, subsequently pacing 
the distance and carefully estimating the ravine made it 
350yds. The marksman rested his gun against a small 

ine and fired. The beast fell backward, and was found 

y the triumphant Sheriff among the rocks dead as a 
stone, shot through the head. Within two days four 
more of the party defeated Doc in the rifle contests, the 
mark being a soap box placed on a point 45oyds. from 
camp, ‘demonstrating that the Sheriff's remarkable shot 
had taken his nerve. 

Around the camp-fire at night the smaller parties that 
chad been out during the day on the lake, or up the trout 
streams, teld of the game they saw and the signs of 
game met with eyerywhere. The on in the open sea- 
“son* must be a veritable paradise for the hunter. “But 
angling was the avowed concern of the men -of Camp 
Niagara, and to it they chiefly devoted themselves, Lake 
Talon and neighboring lakes, which were reached by 


short portages, al ded with small-mouth‘ black’ bass, 
pike, pickerel, m nge and lake trout. The ‘season 


caught by. 


trolling. The largest 
captured by 


inum Works Davis. It was a beaw 
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ty, 23in. long, and weighing slbs. 20z. “Boss” Corson, of 
ic Vachon Ueion gen ran him a close second with a 
sib. black bass. To the Sun representative fell the honor 
of catching the largest string of brook trout, capturing 
in three hours more than a lazy man would want to carry 
a half-mile on a smooth trail. Muscalonge were most. 
plentiful in Pine Lake, and they fought like demons as. 
a as the rugged hills that overshadowed their native 
epths. 

is ree too long already, can give but a brief inti- 
mation of the glorious sport afforded in that enchanting 
Nipissing district, only one night and a day distant from 
the heated thoroughfares of New York. The nights are 
delightfully cool, and the days are days of comfort in 
that northland. We have blazed the trail for you, and 
with the autumn glories of Lake Talon beckoning yon, 
perhaps you can be pursuaded that another summer 
would prove too long a postponement for the unadul- 
terated pleasures in store for those who there get “near 
to nature’s heart.” M. H. Hoover. 


~The Montana Grayling. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In an interesting article on the grayling of Mon- 
tana (ForEsT AND STREAM of July 23), Dr. J. A. Hen- 
shall, the well-known angling writer and ichthyologist, 
writing from Boseman, Montana, says that these fish 
exist “only in the three forks of the Missouri River— 
‘the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin rivers, and their 
tributaries.” This statement excludes it from the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries inflowing below the three forks, 
the birthplace of the Missouri proper. 

It is true that the fish, both in its Michigan and Mon- 
tana habitat, shows the same apparent capriciousness 
in the choice of its home that its European brother in 
‘England and in Europe generally has long been noted 
for, but the range in Montana can be considerably ex- 
tended beyond the limits mentioned by Dr. Henshall. 

During a period of some ten years past the writer 
has been frequently connected during the summer 
months with the field work of the Geological Survey in 
Montana, and in this way has gained an extensive and 
intimate acquaintance with all that mountainous part 
of Montana which lies east and south of the Missouri, 
and north of the National Park. He has fished, often 
from pleasure and frequently from necessity, in the 
greater number of its streams, and has gained informa- 
tion of the others from observation and the knowledge 
of local residents. A considerable amount of informa- 
tion concerning the habitat of the grayling in this re- 
gion has been thus gained, and it may be useful to put 
it on record here. 

They are found in Deep or Smith River and_its 
tributaries, and according to local information in Belt 

River also. These are the two first most important 
affluents which fall into the Missouri from the east, above 
the three forks. The author has not found them in the 
smaller streams which run directly into the Missouri, 
like Sixteen-Mile and Deep Creek, near Townsend, nor 
has he heard of them in these streams, though it. is 
quite possible that they may occasionally occur. Their 
existence in Smith River is mentioned in the report of 
the Ludlow expedition to the National Park in 1875, by 
Messrs. Dana and Grinnell; and they are reported as at- 
taining (if memory of the passage is correct—the report 
not being at hand) a weight of several pounds, which 
is much above anything seen by the writer. 

In the streams mentioned the average weight is 
about half a pound, with individuals running to a pound, 
while those of a pound and a half are quite uncommon. 
This is, of course, merely the writer’s experience as to 
size. 

In the streams running into the Missouri below Belt 
River the grayling has neither been seen nor heard of 
by the writer. Thus it does not appear in Highwood 
or Shonkin creeks, nor. the Arrow or Judith rivers, al- 
though the head waters of these_streams contain an 
abundance of trout (Salmo mykis). Nor does the 
Musselshell system contain them or trout either, though 
its head waters are admirably adapted to either, it 
abounds in whitefish (Coregonus williamsonii), which, as 
it exists in all the streams mentioned in this article, is 
thus the most widely distributed of the three members 
of the salmon family found in these waters. Similarly 


“<~thé magnificent system ‘of waters of the Yellowstone’ 


does not contain the grayling, though it abounds in 
both trout and whitefish. “Concerning the streams fall- 
ing into the Missouri on its left or west and north 
bank, the writer has no information. 

In general, it may be remarked here that the shal- 
low, winding, oozy streams which rise in the lower 
cretaceous country of this region contain neither trout 
nor grayling, though sometimes the whitefish in con- 
siderable abundance. This is due to the character of the 
water, which often contains considerable alkali; the 
whitefish appear to be able to stand a quite strong solu- 
tion of it. ‘ f : 

Nor is the grayling found in the rapid, torrential 


head‘ waters of those systems it inhabits, although these - 


mountain brooks usually contain trout to their very 
heads. The description, in fact, given by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, of the conditions of stream required by the gray- 
ling are as true in 


nor like char or chub, in deep pools or lakes. They re- 


quire a combination of stream and pool; they like a‘: 


deep, still 1 for rest, and a rapid stream above, and a 
onder Satiaiig shallow below, and a bottom where 
marsh of loam is mixed with gravel, and they are not 


found’ abundant except in rivers that have these char- 


rd 


-acters.” . 


that the writer has seen, Sheep Creek, in; th 


tal * h cP : Le 
Little Belt Mountains, a considerable, tributary of Smith 
) éscription 


“Rivér, answers the above d est, and ‘it also 
‘contains the most grayling, and its‘upper portion, which 


-runs for. miles through beautiful mountain <eadircled ~ 


meadows and open parked country, affords ,the: finest 
~ an ling for this. fish that is probable one can gbtz 
' * writer: s looking cautiotisly -ovef" 
i ich. % 


whick. had just.taken several ue ata 
Thi fish, and seeing resting quietly at the bottom 4 






Montana as in England; he says:.° “© <-: 
“They do not dwell like trout in rapid, shallow streams; ~ ~~~ pee ns OR tre 
-*~ Our present biennial appropriation is $5,500. The out- 


$31 





school of about forty more:ranging from half a pound 
upward, with but a few.small ones. 

The same stream contains an abundance of both trout 
and whitefish. Each has its distinct habit of place in the 
stream. The trout, as usual, are found just where the 
swift water of the ripple breaks into the pool, the gray- 
ling lie lower down in the upper half of the pool, or 
reach where the water, though moving swiftly and not 
yet come to rest, does not break or boil, while the white- 
fish are more apt to be found in the shallower and quiet 
water, toward the tail of the pool or reach. Thus the 
angler, moving downward, may take specimens of all 
three on the same fly from the same pool. The white- 
fish, from their quick motion and small mouths, are 
the hardest to hook, they recall in their manner the 
dace or chub of Eastern streams. They are quite good 
game on the hook, but not as much as the trout or 
grayling. As between the latter two the palm must be 
awarded to the trout; the grayling, although high: game, 
is not so long and persistent a fighter. His habit of 
curling sideways in the swift water puts a heavy strain 
on the rod at first and produces the impression of a 
larger fish. 

Both for trout ard grayling in these waters black flies 
are generally best, such as the black prince, black hackle, 
black gnat, etc. Flies of gray or gray mixed with yel- 
low, or green, such as the professor and grizzly king. 
will be found excellént. The coachman is also a good 
fly. But the black are most serviceable in the long 
run. Winged flies may be tied on-No. 8 hooks, the 
hackles, which, as usual, are best used as droppers on 
No. 9 or 10, sproat sizes. The grayling, like the trout, 
take the fly with a quick rush, and require a quick 
strike. 

The best time for fishing is in the middle of the day, 
and this applies to both trout and grayling. In these 
high mountain regions there is even in midsummer a 
sharp chill in the air, until it has been warmed by the 
sun, and consequently no insect life abroad to tempt 
the fish to commence feeding. The fact that the writer 
has caught trout during a heavy. snowstorm in early 
September does not disprove the generality of this rule. 
The long, late afternoon and evening fishing of more 
genial climates is unknown here. 

On the table the grayling is an excellent fish, resem- 
bling strongly the whitefish of the same habitat, but in 
the writer’s opinion is not the equal of the trout there 
found. On a number of occasions, while camped on 
Smith River and its tributaries, all three fish have been 
on the table at the same time, and our party have always 
unanimously declared in favor of the trout. But then, 
de gustibus non est disputandum. 

It appears to the writer that it would be an excel- 
lent thing if the Montana Fish Commission could in- 
troduce this beautiful and interesting game fish into the 
Yellowstone system of waters. It is not probable, from 
what experience we have of the habits and character of 
the grayling, that it could in any way injure the supply 
of trout, and it would in the future, if successfully estab- 
lished, add to the interest and pleasure of the angler 
and sportsman, an increasing number of which every 
year visit those waters. L. V. Prrsson. 

New Haven, Oct. 1. 


Vermont’s Fishing Interests. 


TueE fourteenth biennial report of the Vermont Com- 
missioners of Fisheries and Game gives a highly satis- 
factory record of the fishcultural work during the years 
1897-98. We quote: 

We have now in our ponds about 3,500 breeding fish- 
and several times that number in yearlings, which will 
keep the supply of breeders up to the full capacity of 
the hatchery for many years. There has been no unusual 
mortality among the breeding fish. Our landlocked sal- 
mon and lake trout have never yielded any eggs, prob- 
ably because of their confinement in unnatural waters. 
Our rainbow trout do not yield eggs until late in winter 
or early spring, and a very small per cent. of the eggs 
taken ever materialize in healthy fry. Our brown trout 
give a few eggs, but are not a success. Our Vermont 
brook trout are the only fish that thrive in Vermont 
brooks and brook water, and to them we devote our 


. time and attention. The year 1897 was remarkably proli- 
~ fic;.more than 90 per cent. of all the brook trout. eggs 
. materialized in strong, healthy fry, and were successfully 


planted. The number of brook trout fry planted in 1897 
was 1,028,000, and the total plant of all kinds 1,375,400, 
being a number.almost equal to any two previous years. 
The year 1898 was an off year; not more than 50 per cent. 
of our brook trout eggs materialized in fry; 585,000 brook 
trout fry were planted, and a total plant of 972,200 being 
a number in excess of any year prior to this biennial 
term. While 18098 was not as successful as the com- 
missioners would desire, the work of the two years are 
very gratifying indeed. 

The commissioners cannot account for the great mor- 
tality in 1898; 100,000 eggs failed to fertilize, 300,000 
fry died in the sac period and 100,000 died-in our hatch- 
ing troughs and nursery ponds after having fed well for 
a few weeks. Advices from other fish hatcheries, indi- 
cate-a-like unusual mortality. 


Does the Fish Hatchery Pay? 


put of fry for the sarne: period is 2,288,000; the output of 
fingerlings, 59,600. The fry at $2 per M. and fingerlings 
at $30 per M., which is the market price during this 
period, would amount to $6,334. It is therefore a matter 
of demonstration that the hatchery has not only been 


." 5) self-supporting during the present biennial period, but 
Of all. the streams which contain this fish. in -Mon-.:.. 


‘has .paid .for all additions. .and “improvements, with a 
: balance.in: favor. of the hatchery. Taking the other 
and larger view..of.the-question, the hatchery’ pays.; The 


‘commissioners have -satisfactory evidence from respon- 


sible, citizens in all sections of ‘the State that the trout 
planted from the hatchery do live.and increase, and that 


our. brooks are fast becoming repopulated,.-and our’ 


_ ‘ponds. are. furnishing. goud fishing. To ‘satisfy ‘the most 
skeptical that Vermont is on the forward miarch as a 
summer resort State, I ask you to compare the:hyndreds 
‘of beautifil ponds and lakes, with their spacious hotels, 
cottages and camps, where thousands of our own people 


mingle with visitors from abroad:during» the summer 
months, with conditions that existed ten years ago. 


The Six Inch Trout Law. 


The main argument in favor of a law placing a limit 
on trout as to length is in the fact that by thus protect- 
ing the small trout. they have at least one opportunity 
to spawn and reproduce. This law is well observed by 
sportsmen throughout the State, although there are 
communities where sentiment is very generally opposed 
to the law, and where fishermen who fish for numbers 
rather than size and regardless of sport utterly disregard 
the law. It has its objectionable features in that the 
careless fisherman, not in sympathy with the law, will 
maintain that a small trout once hooked almost invariably 
dies. That this statement is not true may be substan- 
tiated by the fact that several thousand short trout were 
caught for stocking the breeding ponds at Roxbury, with 
no noticeable mortality as a result. Nearly all the New 
England States have followed the example of Vermont 
in placing a statutory limit upon the trout to be legally 
caught. 

There has been a misunderstanding among many 
fishermen who were of the impression that it is legal to 
take trout of less than 6in. in length from public waters 
for stocking private waters. In cases of this kind the 
owners of the private waters have been allowed to restore 
the short trout to the public waters again without further 
action. 

It is a notable fact that in communities where pub- 
lic sentiment upholds this law - better fishing prevails 
than in more rural communities where the fishing should 
be the best. 

The law is growing in favor among sportsmen as they 
begin to see results from its enforcement. It must be 
confessed, however, that in many of the mountain 
streams the law is almost totally disregarded. 


New Varieties of Salmonidae. 


The thirteenth report speaks of the rainbow trout as 
being introduced by the commissioners in waters for- 
merly the habitat of the brook trout, but which have 
been changed in the progress of civilization to such an 
extent that while the water is still comparatively pure, 
it reaches too high a temperature in the summer months 
to sustain the speckled trout. It is found that the 
rainbow trout will stand a higher temperature of water 
than the speckled trout, but its successful introduction 
in waters described above has not been very encourag- 
ing. There are, however, a few streams where it seems 
to thrive. 

The steelhead trout has been quite extensively intro- 
duced by the U. S. Fish Commission into the waters of 
Lake Champlain and tributaries of the lake. Sufficient 
time has not expired since this work was begun to know 
whether the experiment will be successful or not. Fre- 
quent catches of this species have been reported. This 
trout in its natural habitat sometimes attains the weight 
of 18 or 2olbs. 

The U. S. Fish Commission is co-operating with the 
State Commission in introducing the landlocked sal- 
mon in Vermont waters. It is proposed to confine the 
work to very few desirable lakes until this species is thor- 
oughly established to such an extent as to warrant col- 
lecting spawn from them. The lakes in which the work 
has been begun are Morey, Willoughby and Caspian. 
There are a few other lakes sufficiently large and of suit- 
able water for the successful propagation of this valu- 
able species, which has become so popular in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 

_Where salmon are introduced into a lake, it is con- 
sidered desirable to have an ample supply of fish food 
for them, and the smelt is regarded as the most de- 
sirable food to introduce. Adult smelt have been in- 
troduced in some of our Vermont waters from time to 
time, and also smelt spawn. The commissioners were 
somewhat doubtful as to the results of introducing smelt 
spawn, but have recently been informed that smelt have 
been seen in Caspian Lake, which must have resulted 
from the spawn thus introduced. 


Free Hook ard Line Fishing in Lake Champlain. 


_ Some people have frequently argued that hook and 
_line fishing in Lake Champlain should be free at all 
times ‘of the year, and that there shotdld be no close 
season on any fish inhabiting the lake. The fish. of the 
lake are not protected at all except the black bass. It 
is well known to all bass fishermen that black bass can 
be caught off from their spawning beds without even 
baiting the hook, and in such quantities that if the liberal 
laws now in force are amended so as to permit free hook 
and line. fishing, the rapid depletion of the black bass 
will follow. The commissioners do not believe that the 
people of Vermont who are most benefited by the revenue 
from summer tourists want the law changed. At pres- 
ent our laws are more liberal for the waters of Lake 
Champlain than the laws in any other one of the New 
England States or of New York State, which protects 
the fish in Lake Champlain much more fully than does 
Vermont. If any change is to be made in the existing 
laws for the protection of fish, it might be proper to 
shorten the close season on the wall-eyed pike, which 
now prevails as to the tributaries of Lake Champlain 
and other waters. The black bass in Lake Champlain 
does not get through spawning before June 15, and 
protects its young for some little time after the spawn 
have hatched. 





St. Louis. 

Oct. 8.—Exceedingly heavy rains last week throughout 
Arkansas and south Missouri have caused a flood in those 
sections, and high water. prevails, so that the angler is 
again shut out from his favorite fishing grounds. There 
is not a club preserve in that section which has had two 
weeks’ consecutive fishing during this entire year. 

Fishing at the new preserve of the Castor Rivér Fish- 

ing and Hunting Club in southeast Missouri was first- 
class. during the last two weeks in Séptember,’ when the 
water was in good condition. Members who visited the 
club house at that time made remarkable catches of 
‘black bass, many of these running of large size: It is 
the intention of the directors to have a deputy fish war- 
den appointed within a few weeks, and put a stop to the 
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netting for market, which has heretofore been practiced 
during the cold weather of the fall. 

In a recent letter to me from State Fish Warden’ Bur- 
ford, he says that he has had over §00 convictions since 
he took the office, and mostly at his own expense. The 
Missouri Legislature made no appropriation for game 
and fish warden, and petitions are now being gotten up 
to send to the next Legislature, asking for an appropria- 
tion and also for changes in the present laws. Among 
the changes desired, the following clause is one which it 
is desired to have strickert out: 

“Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from catching fish with a 
seine, with meshes not less than 2in. in Size, in any 
stream of water flowing through or bordering on lands 
belonging to such person: Provided, that such person 
shall not use said seine for more than two hours in 
any one day. Approved March 24, 1897.” 

This gives the market fisherman a loophole which 
he has not been slow to grasp, and netting for market 
is going on in defiance of sportsmen and fish wardens, 
It is certainly a shame that the great State of Missouri 
should not properly protect its fish and game, and I 
hope that the readers of Forest AND STREAM will agi- 
tate the question until protection can be had. 


ABERDEEN, 


An Idyl of the King, 


Two parallel wooded ridges and a deep, narrow pond 
between, waving rushes, lilypads, where little frogs 
skipped and spattered, minnow-haunted shallows and 
dark shadowy pools. This was the kingdom of Prester 
John; and his throne was in the shelter of a large hem- 
lock, which years ago, narcissus-like in love with its own 
reflection, had leaned over more and more until it 
splashed headlong into the watery depths, a victim to 
egoism and a haunt for the wily bass. 

Now Prester John was a bass. A small-mouthed, 
large-brained, black bass, with many pounds of weight, 
many degrees of shrewdness and many years of experi- 
ence. And the reason of his name was the reason of his 
ways; for mighty as he was, yet he was but a myth, the 
inspirer of weird legend and the suggester of exaggera- 
tion. He was sought for, sighed for and schemed for by 
many, but his existence was reputation, not knowledge, 
and his kingdom was one of shadows and mystery. 
Hence was he named for the fabled sovereign of the 
mirage kingdom of the deserts, Prester John, the mystery 
of the middle ages. 

In this watery kingdom of his were many subjects, 
well-favored, high-spirited fellows, who from time to 
time succumbed to the blandishments of rod and reel; 
but of the king could no man say it that he had ever 
sniffed or tasted of bait, fly or spoon. But there is a day 
for all things; and so it proved with Prester John. For 
one day came the Professor and said unto the scribe: 
“Come, give over the consideration of switchboards 
and jars of battery and lines and cables; gird up thy 
rod, and let us together seek the kingdom of Prester 
John and dally with the king.” And so it came to 
pass; and with good store of flies, crabs and minnows we 
embarked. 

The Professor, in his courtesy, insisted that I should 
begin; so while he managed the paddle I stood in the 
bow and dropped three members of Seth Green’s “Big 
Four” in the vicinity of likely-looking snags and rafts 
of lilypads. The first ten minutes gave me excellent ex- 
ercise in casting, but no other results. “Bill,” said I to 
the Professor, “ferry me near that submerged brush 
heap.” Whish! went the line. Snap! “Pooh! nothing 
but a rock bass. Wouldn’t you think he’d have the 
sense to know he wasn’t wanted? That’s a good place 
for a big fellow, though. I'll try again. Ah! I’ve 
hooked the King. Back water, Bill; if he gets in the 
brush he’s gone.” 

But it wasn’t the King by several pounds; and as the 
Professor with the landing net lifted him into the boat 
he remarked: “A good lusty fellow, but only a peer of 
the realm.” 

Then I took the paddle and the Professor the rod. 

Now the Professor was a man skilled in the ways of 
fish and fishing. He knew how many fins and how many 
scales a fish should own, and what he was when he 
had more or fewer. He knew the length, breadth and 
thickness of their scientific names, and-said these names 
were changed frequently for other reasons than merely 
to cause confusion. But more than this and better, he 
was skilled in the cast, wary with enticements and 
patient of results. For many years he had wet his line 
in the waters of the St. Lawrence, and the lakes and 
streams of Maine and the Adirondacks. In short, he was 
such an one as was truly fitted by nature and experience 
to dally with the King; and therefore I placed him where 
he might reach the waters.that bordered the throne of 
the mysterious Prester John. Then carefully and skill- 
fully dropped the flies upon the water—governors, doc- 
tors, premiers, grizzly kings and coachmen—all classes, 
colors and professions. But nothing resulted save the 
circles in the water that spread and widened and made 
wavy lines.in the tree pictures reflected in the pond from 
the shore. Then crabs were lowered enticingly into the 
depth and. dangled beneath the log, and finally a large, 
plump minnow was sent to try his charms. This caused 
a sensation. A shadow moved-on the bottom; and then 
slowly, majestically, a huge form glided up through the 
waters, and pausing within a foot of the minnow re- 
garded the whole situation with sardonic composure. 
He looked at the fish, the fishing tackle and the fisher- 
man as though to say, “Who are you that with your 
transparent deceits and idle splashings disturb the medi- 
tations of the King.” Then turning solemnly he re- 
pa to the shadows whence he came. He was magni- 

cent. 

“By the beard of the Prophet and the whiskers of 
Peffer, I'l! kave that -fellow if it takes three moons, si- 
dereal time,” quoth the. Professor. 

“Und ich anch,*’- I, rcplied-in the language of the 
Kaiser. 

And then we moved on to ease our nerves with lesser 
fish. We met with fair success, taking several of about 
albs. weight, and at divers times we sought the King, but 
he vo’ fed us not impse, 

_ About an hour before we landed and held 


a council of war. We resolved, first, that the unap- 
proachable must be approached, the uncatchable caught, 
and the unidentified identified. Second, we discussed 
all the bait that we had ever tried, read of or heard 
of, and lastly we started on a tour of investigation. 
soon came across an old stump, and thinking to find some 
grubs, kicked it a hearty kick, thereby shattering it into 
many fragments, and at the same time destroying’ the 
shelter of a brood of half-grown field mice. 

“Bill, here’s an idea. Let's try him with one of these 
little sinners. I don’t believe old Prester John gets 
fresh meat very often, and it may tempt him.” 

It was a new idea anyway, and with two of the mice 
we sought the pond. Again we approached the well- 
known domain of royalty. 

The sun had set, and the gray shadows were just be- 
ginning to creep out from the woods over the water. 
Bats fluttered here and there, and now and then a swal- 
low dipped and left a streak of silver in the dusky pond. 
The occasional quawk of a heron or deep bass of a frog 
made the ensuing silence more impressive. As silent as 
the shadows we moved on. The Professor had tied:a 
mouse to his hook; and as we neared the old log he 
cast. Once, twice; only the splish of the bait and the 
faint, tinkling drops from the line. Thrice. Splash! 
Smash! Dash! “I’ve hooked him. Back me out quick. 
He'll break the line or pull me in. For Heaven’s sake, 
pull out into the middle.” The Professor was wild. 

“Keep cool, Bill, likewise a tight line. We're all 
right.” 

And so we were; for I had backed out well into the 
middle, and there was open water on every side for the 
King to play in. And how he did play. He rushed and 
dashed and tugged. He fumed and sulked. He came 
for the boat like a Spanish tauro; and shot away again 
like a submarine projectile; and twice he leaped clear 
from the water, falling again with a mighty splash that 
told of his weight and proportions. 

But the line was strong and the hand was firm; and the 
rushes grew weaker and less frequent. Little by little 
he was brought nearer and nearer; slyly the landing net 
was pushed beneath him; thump! and Prester John the 
King had left his kingdom to please the appetite of 
man and be no more feared of fly or frog*or minnow. 

“Who-o-0-0?” queried a little screech owl from the 
woods on the hill. “Who,” quoth the Professor. “Who 
but the King, and if he weighs not more pounds than 
five, may I go supperless to my nightly cot.” 

And then we paddled to shore and disembarked, and 
the spring scales—with the aid of a match—said “five 
pounds and six_ounces.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Professor. “He reigned long, and 
his life was good and his death was mighty. He fought 
a good fight, and he died as a King should die—in the 
thick of battle in all his might and glory.” 

May his throne be soon filled by one as bold as he, and 
may we know his successor as well as we know him; 
and finally, in the words of the fickle French, “The King 
is dead—iong live the king.” J. R. B. 


Urica, New York 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Large Muscallunge. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Oct. 15.—Several good-sized muscal- 
lunge have turned up this season in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, as I have from time to time had occasion to re- 
port. I think I have heard of but three that went over 
4olbs. each. To-day I learn of another one that was 
caught the first week of October by Charles E. Lewis, of 
Minneapolis, near Hayward, Wis. This fish weighed 
40%lbs., and is entitled to go among the records of 
heavy fish, as it is rarely that a muscallunge is reported 
from these waters which weighs over 4olbs. 


Run of Rock Bass. 


For some reason best known to themselves, the rock 
bass make a fall run up the St. Joseph River, of Michi- 
gan, usually in the month of October. Last week this 
run of rock bass reached the neighborhood of Buchanan, 
and some very heavy catches were taken, it being stated 
that one fisherman would catch nearly three bushels in 
one day’s fishing. I recollect that some twenty years 
or so ago, on the Skunk River, in Iowa, we used very 
often to see these large runs of rock bass (which in that 
country we always called “goggle-eyes), but this run was 
always mm the spring and not in the fall. There used to 
be a dam at what was known as Reed’s Mill, near New- 
ton, a very famous fishing place at that time. There was 
no fishway in this dam—indeed, so far as I know person- 
ally, there has never been a fishway in any Iowa dam— 
and, of course, the fish could not get up any further, ex- 
cept in very high stages of water, when the dam was 
nearly submerged. As they moved around below the 
dam in big schools, we would catch long strings of black 
bass, wall-eyed pike (which we called salmon), catfish 
and goggle-eyes. I never saw a yellow perch in that 
stream, and we rarely ever caught any crappies. When 
the word got out that the goggle-eyes were in, we drop- 
es all other business and went to the Reed’s Mill dam. 

hese fish would lie in schools along the bank below the 
dam, and would bite as fast as we would pass a piece of 
minnow to them, It was nothing unusual to catch’‘a pail 
full of them in a little while, and I remember this, even 
to-day, as one of the keenest sporting pleasures of my 
boyhood life. I do not understand why this run of rock 
bass should go up the St. Joseph River in the fall, as 
a fish spawns all through the season, from spring to 

Iowa Fish. 

Speaking of Iowa fishing, I notice that matters are 
better out there now than they were when I was doing 
my boyish fishing there. “Commissioner Delevan has 
been doing for the Iowa waters as much as his limited 
?opropriation will permit. He has been planting mcstl-, 
bass and crappies, with some wall-ceyed pike. I notice 
with regret that the carp seems to have run from the 
Mississippi River into a great many Iowa streams. 
When I lived out there the State gave 50,000 majority 


each year to the same p party, and there were no 
carp. 


eM es ee ee 


Pollution of Streams. 


A nitro # cerine concern, on the banks of the Wabash 
River, in Indiana, has been flooding the river with refuse 
of a peu nature, and as a consequence the fish 
life of that stream has been destroyed for a long dis- 
tance. Residents along the Wabash are protesting 
bitterly against this state of affairs. 

At White Pigeon, Mich., a paper manufacturing com- 

any emptied a great vat of chloride of potash into the 

t. Joseph River, and killed a great quantity of fish. 
The concern will be prosecuted, 


Dirty Devil. 

The fish warden of Utah is having trouble in Wayne 
county with a reservoir built near the head of Dirty 
Devil Creek, where 2,000 acres of back-water has been 
formed by a dam of great size across the creek, A simi- 
lar reservoir has been built on East Caiion Creek, also 
without provision for the passage of the fish. What, with 
the reservoir and the irrigation ditch problems com- 
bined, the fish and fish wardens of some of the Western 
States have a hard time, 


~ Meshes of the Law, 


During the month of September, State Warden Os- 
borne, of Michigan, made thirty-two arrests and secured 
twenty-seven convictions. Fifteen arrests were for viola- 
tions of the game law, and seventeen for violations of 
the fish law. The sum of $308 was collected in fines. 


. E. Hovucu. 
1200 Boyce Burtprne, Chicago, Il. , 








A Half-Column of Appreciation. 





New York. 


Little Falls, N. Y.—I have read Forest anp Stream since I 
was old enough to read at all, and have always been one of its 
most honest admirers. Je B. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston, Mass.—I have tried all summer to get time to write 
to you. I wanted to send you the best word I knew how to 
write anent your splendid anniversary number. I never saw any- 
thing equal to it. You manage to put up the best paper ever 
heard of. * * * What splendid papers Mr. Burnham has writ- 
ten on Alaska. They are the best things I have seen on that 
part of the world anyway. I wish I knew Mr. Burnham. I 
have a half-written report, or series of papers, on my last fall 
Maine woods excursion, but I fear it will never be finished. I 
mean to go again this fall if it is possible. It is my life pre- 
server. C. H. Ames. 

Pennsylvania. ; 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 1—Say to Mr. Mather that his “Louisi- 
ana Lowlands” keeps his well-known and now famous crest “full 
high advanced.” It is at his best. If I were a little more of a 
“sport” I would enjoy “Confabulations of a Cadi,’ but the real 
brightness of these Cadi sketches touches and warms the cockles 
of my heart. 

Germantown.—Please continue on with your most useful paper, as 
it is one of the fixturcs of the house. : RP. 


California. 
Oakland, Cal.—That the Forest anp Stream could not fail to 
prosper under a management as able as its present goes without 
saying, and that it may always be as well conducted is the 
earnest wish of your old-time correspondent. 
Forxep Den. 


Massachusetts Again. 


I was a New Hampshire boy, born near Lake Winnipiseogee, 
with Ossipe Mountain for a northern limit to the world, and can 
and do appreciate old county folks and speech like those in Mr. 
Robinson’s chapters. I am one of the unfortunate class that can’t 
go fishing, but I can read, and have read the paper for twenty 
years, and hope I shall be able to read it twenty years longer. 


Cc. B.N. 
Canada. 
Montreal.—I am sure that Mr, Mather’s sketches have been a 
source of great pleasure to me, in fact your whole publication 
(Forest anp Stream) has been to me for I think now twenty-five 


years. I think I am a subscriber since almost the Forest anp 
STREAM was started. J. Cc. W. 


Michigan. 
Detroit, Mich.—The journal improves each year, and is a credit 
to American enterprise. W. P. M. 


Connecticut. 


Enclosed please find $10 for Forest anp Stream for three years. 
Hoping that some of my descendants will duplicate this sub- 
scription for a like term a hundred years from now, I am 
fraternally, G. E. W. 


Another from California. 

Please send the binder by mail. If there are any extra charges 
I will remit same. After taking Forest anp Stream six months 
it seems like an old friend, and I can’t get along withet it. 

E. B. S. 
Minnesota, 

Benson, Minn,—Forest anp STREAM is a paper every sportsman 
and lover of nature should keep, and it is a pity there are not 
more true sportsmen to learn the. principle which it advocates. 
If every subscriber wou'd go to work and strictly keep within the 
bounds of the law, and sce that his neighbors and friends did the 
same, I believe the game wou'd soon multiply, but as the matter 
stands now, no amount of legislation will help unless the laws 


are obeyed. K. oO. K, 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 

may begin at any time. Terms: For single 


Subscriptions 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
particulars respecting substriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 
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: Fixtures, 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 3.—Connecticut Field Trials, East Hampton, Conn. En- 


tries close Oct. 29. John E. Bassett, Sec’y, P.-O, Box 603, New 
aveh, 


Nov. 1.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 


H, Socwell, Sec’y. 
Nov. i ena Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S.C. Bradley, Sec’y, 
Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’ 


y. 
Nov. 15-17.—Central’ Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel," 


c’y. 
af 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. 

Dec. 5—Continental Field Trial Club's trials, Lexington, N, 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y, 





“Hants,” 


Tus coon discussion in Forest AND SrReaw is rather 
amusing fot a summet’s diversion; and, from the sim- 
plicity of coon lore in general, it seetns morally cer- 
tain that this was its origin. The numberless devices 
that capture coons are well known to most woodsmen, 
especially here in the South, where, next to the possum, 
of all varmints the coon’ is most prized by the colored 
-contingent. Snares for his destruction are laid wher- 
ever he is likely to walk “in the glimpses of the 
moon,” the most common, simplest and most taking of 
all being an auger hole in a log that crosses a branch 
or slough. Four horseshoe nails are driven through 
the edges of the hole, pointing downward; a little honey 
of sorghum is then poured into the hole; the coon noses 
out the sweets, inserts his paw to secure the feast, and 
—passes the remaining hours of darkness in wonder- 
ing over the remarkable detaining power of the bees 
that grasped the offending member just at the instant he 
attempted to withdraw. 

For the man who would revel on roast coon there is 
no surer way of catching his coon; but the darky, an 
axe and the “yaller dorg” in conjunction serve the same 
end, and are far more productive of sport. Once, when 
the nights had grown long, and the frosts of November 
had denuded the trees and congealed the miasma ex- 
haled from the swamps through the long, deadly au- 
tumn, two friends, with a half-dozen curs and a couple 
of darkies, invaded the haunts of varmints noctivagant, 

My friends were quite young, yet in their teens, while 
the dogs and Jul’us, one of the darkies, were veteran 
hunters. The moon should have shone, but lowering 
clouds obscured its sheen, and a fine rain was falling— 
an ideal night for a hunt. 

Near the edge of the swamp the dogs struck the trail 
of a lusty old fellow, learned in all of the wisdom of 
coons, and out for a frolic. He, doubtless, before had 
often been chased, and in less than an hour had “tapped” 
twenty trees and led the cry for a couple of miles 
through bogs and across branches in such bewildering 
maze that the huntsmen attempted to blow off the 
dogs in disgust. In the language of Jul’us, however, 
“Dere ’us Ruler what ’us deef to er horn when arter 
er coon, an’ he driv’ ’im so hard an’ he driv’ ’im so 
fas’ dat he jist ’beleged ter clam’ fur ’is hide; an’ when 
wes got dar, dar he wus!” 

Yes, “dar he wus” for sure, as a brush fire revealed, 
well out on the limb of a tree entirely too large to cut 
without spoiling the hunt. Buck, the younger negro of 
the two, was famous for climbing, so, divesting himself 
of shoes and coat, he grasped a friendly grapevine and 
was soon on the limb and between the tree and the 
coon. To quote Jul’us again, “Dar sot Buck an’ dar sot 
de coon, an’ wes could see de coon jes’ lack wes could 
see Buck, but Buck ’low dat dere wa’n’t no coon up dar. 
Wes tole ’im ter clam out an’ shuck ’im off, but when 
de lim’ ’gin ter ben’ Buck got skit’ish an’ triflin’ an’ I 
make ’im cum down, an’, ole es I is, up I clim’ an’ out 
on de lim’ I went, but when I git dar, I did’n’ see no 
coon, nuther; but de gem’men an’ Buck dey-’sisted dat 
dey seed ’im, so I crawl out on de lim’ fur es I could, an’ 
I shuck an’ I shuck, but dat coon des would’n’ turn go, 
an’ den I couldn’ see ’im no how. By ’n’ by Buck got 
manish an’ he say so much I got mad, an’ down I cum, 
an’ up he went ergin. Sho’ nuff soon’s I hit de groun’ 
an’ look up dar sat dat coon out on de lim’, an’ he look 
es big es er dorg. ; ; 

“Wal, sah! Buck crawl out on de lim’, he did, an’ de 
fust thing he say: ‘Wher’ dat coon gone?’ Den I 
got skeerd right straight, fur dar sot de coon right befo’ 
his eyes. I look at de gem’men an’ de gem’men look 
at me; an’ dey tell Buck ter cum down an’ les go. Buck 
’low he boun’ ter hab dat coon ef he up dar, an’ he ke’p 
on er crawlin’ out on de lim’. ‘ Fust thing yer kno’ de 
lim’ ’gin ter crack, an’ den we all seed dat coon jump 
an’ run right squar’ through Buck, jes es sho es yer 
lib, an’ go er skin’in’ up de tree. Wes tole Buck what 
we see, an’ den he gib one yell an’ down he cum, half 
er slidin’ an’ half fallin’, an’ de wool on hees head dun 
ris up lack ’nit’in’ needles. Soon’s he could talk fur 
his teeth er chat’rin’, he said he neber seed no coon, an’ 
he neber felt nothin’ but sumpin’ cole lack sweepin’ 
th’ough ’im, an’ den he kno’d er hant had ’im sho.” 

In the scramble to get away from the specter, Jul’us 
did not fail to remember that the dark is all dangerous 
when spirits stalk abroad, so he grabbed a pine knot to 
light the forest way. Now Jul’us, upon this occasion. 
bestrode a mule that was giddy even beyond the wont of 
his treacherous kind, and it was only a little while before 
some flaming rosin from the torch came dripping upon 
his. aristocratic loins, and then there was a circus that 
roused the mirthful owls for a mile around. For a 
minute there was an exhibition of buck jumping that 
would have filled a bronco with envy, and then a 
tearing away through the forest to an accompaniment of 
squeals nee yells, thumping saplings and flounderings 
though bog holes that composed a nocturne the grand- 
est that swamp had ‘ever known. e performance 
was brief, but eves asa diverricn oe relegated — 

hostly coon to forgetfulness, and after poor "us 
fad Na rescued from the slough where he had ly 
landed over the ears of his steed, the hunt was re- 





sumed, this titne, ot foot, while the horses were left 


tied by. the side of the path, where they could be con- 


veniently found when wanted. Merwe 

The hunt was now made upon higher grotitid, and by 
midnight five fine, fat possums were securely tied in a 
bag. At this juncture the mist that had fallen gently all 
the while changed tg rain, with every prospect of a down- 
pour. A deserted house near by offered refuge, but Jul’us 
for reasons that he was unwilling to divulge declined 
the friendly shelter, saying that, ay his mule was gone, 
he would risk a further drenching and cut across the 
fields for home; so off he trudged, the bag of possums 
tipon his back, and with two or three dogs at his heels. 
His feturn a short while after was as violent as unex- 
pected, for he came as a whirlwind, bursting in the 
rickety door, and measuring his length upon the floor, 
where the slight blaze the boys had kindled on the 
hearth revealed him lying with mgs eyes, minus 
hat and bag, and virtually speechless from fright, as he 
could only at intervals painfully articulate that word of 
baneful import, “Hants, hants!” By dint of some rub- 
bing and much whisky, Jul’us recovered sufficiently to 
tell a gruesome tale of passing through a joining hillside 
pasture and running into the arms of a whole “flock er 
hants” that had pursued him, with reaching arms, to 
the very door. A yell from Buck, who declared he 
could see them at the window, put a period to the 
story, and then a friendly lightning flash relieved the 
agony by revealing three curious donkeys, with extended 
ears, gazing placidly in the direction whence the victim 
of their inquisitiveness had disappeared. The guying 
that Jul’us received for his foolish fear roused his 
“gizzard,” and the whisky he had drunk infused his 
soul to boasting, so when the rain had slacked and the 
huntsmen sought their horses for the journey home- 
ward, none was so bold as he, despising the terrors of 
the forest’s gloom. With axe upon shoulder he led 
the way along the path, and sighed for ghosts to battle 
with and overcome. 

Even and anon he would swing the axe from hand to 
hand, discanting on the pleasure it would give him to 
encounter ghoul or gnome that he might smite him 
hip and thigh. 

Now one of the boys was riding a mare, followed by 
a foal that had been made a pet from birth. The colt 
was standing in the path, doubtless watching the re- 
turn of the huntsmen, and Jul’us, not seeing him in the 
dark, ran full against him just at the moment his soul 
most panted for combat with powers of evil. The 
docile creature, expecting a caress, extended his velvet 
muzzle, and Jul’us says caught him by the nose. Be 
this as it may, that valiant hero forgot that he was 
weaponed, threw the axe away and, striking through 
the bushes, treated the party to an imitation of the im- 
promptu performance enacted by the mule a few hours 
before. q 

The next morning the boys returned and rescued 


the axe from the bushes, and the bag of possums from 
the pasture. Wn. M. Hunpbtey. 


M. V. G. and F. P. A, 


THE inaugural beagle trials of the Monongahela 
Valley Game and Fish Protective Association, to be 
held at Carmichael, Green County, Pa., Nov. 28, is most 
complete in its programme, as will be noted in the fol- 
lowing list of events: 

Derby Class A.—For dogs and bitches 13 to 15in., 
whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1897. 

Derby Class B.—For dogs and bitches 13in. and un- 
der, whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1897. 

Open Class C.—For dogs and bitches, all ages, 13 to 
15in., that have not been placed first in any all-age 
class in field trials. 

Open Class D.—For dogs and bitches, all ages, 13in. 
and under, that have not been placed first in any all- 
age class in field trials. 

Entries for Classes A, B, C and D close Oct. 24. 
Fee to start, $5, of which $3 forfeit must accompany 
entry; $2 to start. Moneys divided in three purses, 50, 
30 and 20 per cent. 

Brace Stakes.—For dogs or bitches 15in. and under. 
Entries close at the drawing. Fee to start, $5. Two 
purses, 60 and 40 per cent. 

Pack Stakes.—For four dogs or bitches under 15in. 
Entries close at the drawing. Fee tu start, $10. Two 
purses, 60 and 40 per cent. 

Champion Class.—For dogs or bitches 13in. or under, 
having won one first prize in any open field trial class 
(except Derby and Futurity). Entries close at the 
starting of class. 

Champion Class—For dogs and bitches 13 to 15in., 
having won one first prize in any open field trial (except 
Derby and Futurity). Entries close at the starting of 
class.. Entrance fee for the champion classes, $5. Two 
purses, 60 and 40 per cent. The title of field trial cham- 
pion will be awarded to winners in these classes. 

The club retains 20 per cent. of all entrance money. 
Address all entries to the Secretary, A. C. Paterson. 
Homestead, Pa. The judges are Dr. George Gladden and 
Mr. W. H. Beazell. Both are experienced gentlemen 
sportsmen. 








Canoeing. 


The A. C. A. Annual Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Canoe Association was held on Oct. 17, at 
Buffalo, Com. Thorn presiding. The usual-routine busi- 
ness_of the Association was carried out, the details of 
which will appear next week. After a prolonged discus- 
sion it was decided to hold the 1899 meet among the 
Thousand Islands, the exact locality being as yet net 
settled. The date will be from Aug. 4 to Aug. 18. 








The Forest awn Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 


— 


Hachting. 


~~ 


Tue annual meeting of the Y. R. U. of the Great 
Lakes will be held on Oct. 20, at Buffalo. 


— 





Tue annual meeting of the Lake Y. R. A. will be held 
on Nov. 5, at Kingston, Ont. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


_ THE question of the competitors for the Seawanhaka 
international challenge cup in 1899 has been settled by 
the decision of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. to accept 
the challenge of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. The reasons 
for selecting the Seawanhaka C; Y. C. again instead of 
the Inland Lake Y. A., whose representative was in 
Montreal with a challenge on the day after the last race, 
are given in the following letters: 


J. W. Taylor, Esq., Commodore Inland Lake Yachting 
Association, St. Paul, Minn.: 

Dear Sir—I beg to confirm our telegram of 2gth ult, 
announcing that we had accepted the challenge of the 
Seawanhaka 1 aa Y. C. for the season of 1899. 

As you are rio doubt aware, the deed of gift provides 
that priority of date in receipt of challenge need not 
govern during the thirty days following the termination 
of the last match, and it was under this provision, and 
after mature consideration, that our committee, who 


had previously decided to give up the cup, concluded 
7 aoe the challenge of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 


The recent match was followed by so much newspaper 
and other comment, and the reputation of the cup 
seemed so much endangered, that when a challenge for 
next year was received from the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. it seemed to be in the best interests of international 
yachting that the challenge should be accepted, and we 
acted accordingly. 

We know the keen interest our members take in our 
class of boats, and we feel assured that the acceptance 
of your challenge would have been followed by a good 
contest, which could not have failed to benefit the 
sport. 

I am directed therefore by the committee to express: 
their sincere regret that we shall not have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting your club in a friendly contest next 
year, but trust we shall have the pleasure of seeing a 
large representation of your Association at our races. 

Your friendly letter of the 29th ult. has just come to 
hand, and we thoroughly appreciate it. 
truly, . C. C. ALmon, 
Sec’y Sailing Com. R. St. L. Y. C. 





W. eat Esq., Sec’y White Bear Y. C., St. Paul, 
inn.: 

Dear Sir—Replying to your favor of the 14th inst., I 
would inform you that the Seawanhaka international 
challenge cup is at present in the custody of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, which club won the 
match for it in August last. 

You are probably familiar, through the press reports,, 
with the facts that there was considerable controversy 
over the selection of the double-hulled yacht Dominion 
as defender of the cup, and that a formal protest was in 
consequence lodged by our club’s representative with the 
sailing committee of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 

This protest was not allowed, the Royal St. Lawrence 
committee adhering to their determination to sail Do- 
minion, and as it seemed to our representative the most 
sportsmanlike course, the American yacht Challenger 
sailed the match, which, as you are doubtless aware, 
resulted in Dominion’s victory. 

This action by the committee of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C. caused some little strain of the cordiality 
existing between the two clubs, and some of our mem- 
bers were at first inclined to engage in no further con- 
tests with the St. Lawrence Club. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Club on their part held a 
meeting, and decided, in view of the disagreement and 
hostile criticism of their course, to return the cup. 

We would not, of course, in honor accept the cup 
without having won it in fair contest, nor indeed, under 
the terms of the declaration of trust, had the Canadians 
any right to return it before the time for receiving chal- 
lenges for the next season should have expired. But 
after conference with a representative of the Canadians 
it was decided that the most satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty was for the Seawanhaka Club to challenge for 
a match in 1899. 

This determination was acted upon and the challenge 
has been forwarded, and we learn that it has been 
received by the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 

We have not, however, up to date received any offi- 
cial notice of its acceptance. 

In the event of its being accepted, we should wel- 
come with great pleasure a representative yacht from 
your club as a competitor in our trial races, and sin- 
cerely hope that you may have at least one vessel ready 
in time. 

Apologizing for this late reply to your letter, which 
has been occasioned partly by the writer’s absence 
from town, I am very truly yours, 

Cuarites A. SHERMAN 
Sec’y Race Com. S. C. Y. C 





The following letter has been received in New York, 
and in accordance with its suggestion arrangements. are 
being made for a meeting of representatives to discuss 
the terms for the next race. 





Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Montreal, Oct. -7. 
Charles A. Sherman. Esq., Sec’y Race Com. Seawanli2ka 
Corinthian Y. C., New York: 

Dear Sir—I beg to confirm my letter of the 24th ult. 
and acknowledge receipt of your letters of 2oth and 28th 
ult. We understand that it is your desire to frame rules 
that will produce a type of boat more generally useful 
than those that recently competed, and in this we shall 
be glatl to meet you. + 


_— — 2 ems ed 


Yours very . 
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As the subject is a somewhat difficult one, we feel 
that we would expedite the work if we could. meet 
representative to discuss the question and arrive at a 
basis for further action. Could you not arrange to meet 
us in Montreal? We shall be glad to see you at any 
time that is convenient for yourselves. Yours very 
truly, J. C. C. Amon, Sec’y. 





Yacht Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the consideration of the new measurement rule, we 
may lay down these two axioms: ; 

A. If it fails to tax present racing machines so as to 
practically prevent their winning races against other- 
wise desirable yachts, it is a failure. y : 

B. If it permits the building of a racing machine of 
any different or new type that can win against a whole- 
some yacht, it is a failure. : 

Let us investigate these two points: 

First. Yachts of known elements can be compared to 
ascertain whether or not Axiom A is met. For this 
purpose I have taken the published speed records of the 
98 20-footers, the Seawanhaka Corinthian 21ft. knock- 
abouts, a fast 34ft. centerboard sloop that has won a 
majority of races in her class, a fin-keel 34ft. sloop, the 
Herreshoff 30-footers and a yacht of the 43ft. class of 
the conventional type, and have compared them in the 
table herewith given. These dimensions are taken from 
published records, with the filling in taken from sketches 
made by me, and while not strictly correct, are very near- 


ly so. The speeds are taken from the times 
actually required to cover courses of known dis- 
tances, eliminating all races in which there was 


a report of flukes or changes of wind. The 20s and 
the 30s are strictly racing machines. The center- 
board 34 has relatively small accommodations. The 
fin 34 and the 43ft. yachts have about the same accom- 
modations. 

From your point of view the 21 and the 43ft. yachts 
would be considered of a wholesome type. From my 
point of view none of them are, unless it might be the 
fin 34, since the other two yachts have both an excessive 
displacement compared with available room, and re- 
markably slow speed as compared with their driving 
power (sail area). : 

The table shows the various dimensions when ‘erect 
and when heeled to the sailing angle: the displace- 
ments, ballast, righting moment and sail area. The rac- 
ing length is computed according to the old rule, the 
Hyslop rule and the Y. R. U. rule; the depth in the 
Hyslop rule being taken as the depth of keel in center- 
board yachts exclusive of the centerboard. The column 
headed “Seconds per mile” is useful in determining 
the column headed “Equivalent racing length,” which 
latter shows the racing length at which the various 
yachts should sail in order to equalize their chances to 
win prizes in ordinary. Sound racing weather... _ 

It will’ be‘ seen that’ in-the-two racing machines an 
enormous increase of racing length must’ be imposed by 
the rule; that in the case of the 21-footers an enormous 
decrease must be made, and if the various elements given 
are carefully studied, three facts must show with start- 
ling distinctness: 

(a) The absolute failure of any of the rules to meet 
existing conditions of yacht designing. 

(b) The impossibility of making any rule which will 
meet these conditions if the elements of the rule are 
determined from the yacht when riding on an even keel. 

(c) The absurdity of the assumption that any indirect 
imethod will give a correct measure of the displacement, 
righting moment or speed of a yacht. 

Second. Either the Hyslop rule or the Y. R. U. rule 
is in its elements absolutely hopeless, since the measure- 
ment of L.W.L., when erect, puts a premium on the 
flattened elliptical waterline which may be carried so 
far as to produce a yacht with greater beam than L.W.L. 
for measurement purposes, but which, when heeled to 
the sailing angle, will have a waterline of elongated el- 
liptical form, small displacement, small skin friction, 
large righting moment, and very fast; the element of 
sail area being the one element: which should be 
at a maximum, would be made so by cutting 
down the other elements. The elements of beam and 
draft, while restrictive, do not have any _ influence 
on increasing displacement. The element of girth tends 
to the production of an exceedingly undesirable form. 
The element of midship section is one which-can be 
easily evaded, as I demonstrated last March, - 

It may be thought that-the ultimate development of 
the racing machine has been attained by Mr. Duggan 
in Dominion, but.I am constrained to differ. since I find 

- it easy te design a yacht with as good an inclined water- 
live, greater righting moment, and. in my judgment, 
fully as fast, having but a single hull. ; a 

With all of the elements of the rule then tending to- 
ward the design of a yacht of a most objectionable form, 





the simple question remains as to how large such a 
yacht can be built. This is a purely engineering prob- 
lem. As such I have no hesitation in affirming that 
certainly a 43ft. class yacht can be built, and I believe 
that a goft. class yacht can be built, which would follow 
all of the principles of form shown in the 20s, which 
could race certainly throughout one season and per- 
haps two, and which would be absolutely worthless 
except as a racing machine. The fact that Challenger 
and Seawanhaka practically broke up under the strain 
of a few races simply shows that engineering principles 
were not applied to their construction. : 

The argument made in favor of the Y. R. U. rule, that 
it is giving satisfaction in England, is completely refuted 
by the showing made of its futility when applied to 
existing yachts. 

With the demonstration then of the absolute worth- 
lessness of the old Seawanhaka rule, the Hyslop rule and 
the Y. R. U. rule, does it not seem a pity that those 
who advocate these rules do not refute the arguments 
which I have raised against them, or abandon them. 

I have repeatedly challenged a discussion in your 
columns of the fundamental principles involved in the 
determination of a measurement rule, both by making as- 
sertions and by asking pertinent questions, without elicit- 
ing a response. Does it not therefore seem a fair 
assumption to make that those who profess to have 
carefully studied the subject, and must therefore have 
their side of the case freshly and strongly in their minds, 
do not dare go before the yachtsmen of the world with 
a statement of it that cannot be disavowed in case they 
are proven to be entirely wrong. One explanation I 
know of, and that is that they do not read your paper, 
this in itself being a confession of lack of real interest 
and ignorance. Geo. Hitt. 


The Flying Proa. 


STOTTVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following description of the proa is given by Anson 
in his “Voyage,” with an illustration: 





The construction of this proa is a direct contradic- 
tion to the practice of all the rest of mankind. For, as 
it is customary to make the head of the vessel different 
from the stern, but the two sides alike, the proa, on the 
contrary, has her head and stern exactly alike, but her 
two sides very different. The side intended to be 
always the lee side being flat, while the windward side 
is built rounding, in the manner of other vessels. And, 
to .prevent~ her oversetting, which from her small 
breadth and the straight run of her leeward side would, 
without this precaution, infallibly happen, there is a 
frame laid out from her to windward, to the end of 
which is fastened a log, fashioned into the shape of a 
small boat and made hollow. The weight of the frame 
is intended to balance the proa, and the small boat is 
by its buoyancy, as it is always in the water, to pre- 
vent her oversetting to windward; and this frame is 
usually called an ‘outrigger. The body of the proa, at 
least of that we took, is formed of two pieces joined 
endways and sewed together with bark, for there is 
no iron used in her construction. 

She is about 2in. thick at the bottom, which at the 
gunwale is reduced to less than 1. The dimensions of 
each part will be better known from the uprights and 
plans contained in the annexed plate, which were drawn 
from an exact mensuration; these I shall endeavor to 
explain as minutely and distinctly as I can. 

Fig. 1 represents the proa with her sail set, as she 
appears when seen from the leeward. 

Fig. 2 is a view of her from the head, with the out- 
rigger to the windward. 

Fig. 3 is the plan of the whole; where AB is the lee 
side of the proa; CD the windward side; EEGH the 
outrigger or frame laid out to windward; KL the boat 
at the end of it; MNPQ two braces from the head 
and stern to steady the frame; RS. a thin plank placed 
to windward to prevent the proa from shipping water: 
this seryes too for a seat to the Indian, who bales, and 
sometimes goods are carried upon it. I is the part of 
the middle outrigger on which the mast is fixed. The 
mast itself is supported, Fig. 2, by the shore CD, and by 
the shroud EF, and by two stays, one of which may 
be seen in Fig. 1, marked CD, and the other is hid by 
the sail. 

The sail, EFG in Fig. 1, is of matting, and the mast, 
yard, boom and outriggers are all made of bamboo. 
The heel of the yard is always lodged in one of the 
sockets T_or V, Fig. 3, according to the tack the proa 
goes on. And when she alters her tack they bear away 
a little to bring her up to the wind; then easing the 
halyard and raising the yard, and carrying heel of it 


along the lee side of the proa, they fix it in the opposite 
socket; while the boom=at the same ‘time. by letting 
fly the sheet M, and hauling the sheet N, Fig. 1, shifts 
into a contrary situation to what it had before, and. 


that which was the stern of the proa now becomes the 
head, and she is trimmed on the other tack. When it 
is necessary to reef on furl the sail, this is done by 
rolling it around the boom. 

The proa generally carries six or seven Indians, two 
of which are placed in the head and stern, who steer 
the vessel alternately with a paddle, according to the 
tack she goes in; he in the stern being the steersman. 

The other Indians are employed either in baling out 
the water which she accidentally ships or in setting or 
trimming the sails. Thus much may suffice as to the de- 
scription and nature of these singular embarkations. 
1 must add that vessels, bearing some obscure resem- 
blance to these, are to be met with in various parts of 
the East Indies, but none of them, that I can learn, to 
be compared with those of the Ladrones, either for their 
construction or celerity, which should induce one to 
believe that this was originally the invention of some 
genius of these islands, and was afterward imperfectly 
copied by the neighboring nations. 





We must remember that all this was written over 
one hundred and fifty years ago. It will be seen by 
above description that in tacking a proa the whole sail 
goes outboard to leeward and is reversed; rather a dubi- 
ous operation in a heavy sea or hard blow. 

On account of her light construction a proa cannot 
hold her way long, so all danger from a back sail 
would be avoided. The rolling gear, so much used on 
small craft in England, would seem to have had its 
origin in the sail of these old-time proas. R. C. Leslie 
speaks of the proa of the Friendly Islands, first seen 
by Tasman in 1643, and says that it is’ of far more 
homely form than one found at Ladrones and de- 
scribed by Anson. Leslie says that the proa of Friendly 
Islands ‘is most interesting from the way the yard is 
supported by a mast raking forward, like the “trin- 
chetto,” or foremast, of an Italian felucca. Speaking of 
possible origin of the proa’s rig, Leslie says he believes 
the natives of Friendly and Ladrone groups to be of 
Malay origin. As the lateen sail is the sail of the In- 
dian Ocean, it would seem to have traveled east into the 
Pacific, through the Malay Islands, and probably west 
toward the Mediterranean, up the Red Sea, via the Arab 
Elbow. Leslie also spells the name proah, but does 
not give his authority. This theory may account for 
the sail, but does not trace the peculiar hull construc- 
tion. 

Woodes Rogers, the English privateersman, visited 
the island of Guam in Ladrone group in March, 1709, 
and his account of the proa agrees well with that given 
by Dampier and Anson. While Rogers’ ships were 
working up to island the captain records, “there came 
several flying prows to look at the ships; they run by 
us very swift; but none would venture aboard.” 

As Rogers’ ship was probably not doing better than 
four or five knots, close-hauled, this gives us no line on 
speed of proa. 

While this little English fleet laid at Guam, refitting 
after a long, hard voyage across Pacific, they treated the 
Spaniards with great consideration, paying for what 
they wanted and establishing a fair trade with natives 
and Spaniards. 

In return for this kindness, when fleet was ready to 
sail, the Spanish commander presented Rogers with a 
proa, having noticed the captain’s interest in these 
curious craft. Rogers took this proa on deck and car- 
ried her to England, thinking, as he says, “it might 
be worth fitting up to put in the canal in St. James Park 
(London) for a curiosity, since we have none like it 
in this part of the world.” 

Rogers figured the speed of the proa at 20 miles or 
better. 

It is possible that it was this proa of Rogers’, or one 
built on her lines, referred to by Anson as having shown 
such wonderful speed when tried at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, early in that century. A. C. Storr. 


The New Y. R. U. Rule. © 


THE general features of the rule adopted by the Y. 
R. U. of N. A. were given in connection with the report 
of the meeting; the full details are as follows: 








Measurement. 


1. Yachts shall be rated by racing measurement, 
which shall be determined by adding together the load 
waterline length, the beam, .75 of the girth x .5 of the 
square root of the sail area, and dividing the sum by 2. 

L W.L4 B.4 75 G.4.5 “SA. : 

s - 3 =R.M. 
2. The load waterline length shall be the distance in 
a straight line between the points furthest forward and 
furthest aft where the hull, exclusive of the rudder stock, 
is intersected by the surface of the water, when the yacht 
js afloat in racing trim in smooth water, with any person 


or persons, who may be aboard when the measurement 
is being taken, stationed amidships. ; 

If any part of the stem, sternpost or other part of the 
yacht below the load waterline projects beyond the length 
thus measured, such projection shall be added to the 
measured length; and a form, resulting from the cutting 
away of the fair line of the stem, sternpost or the ridge of 
the counter for the apparent purpose of shortening the 
load waterline, shall be measured between fair lines. 

The measurement for load water length shall be made 
with the same number of persons on board as are al- 
lowed for crew in the yacht’s class, whose average weight 
shall not be less than 150lbs.; or, at the option of the 
measurer, with a dead weight equivalent thereto. 

The measurer at the time of taking his measurements 
shall affix a metal plate as a distinctive, permanent mark 
at each end of the load waterline. 

3. The beam shall be taken from outside to outside 
of the planking on the broadest part of the yacht, and 
no allowance should be made for wales, double-planks 
or mouldings of any kind. 

4. The girth shall be taken from L.W.L. to L.W.L. 
under the keel at a point 0.6 of the distances between 
the outer edges of the L.W.L. marks from the fore end. 
The girth shall be measured along the actual outline 
of the vertical cross-section at that point at right angles 
to the’L.W.L. If the draft forward of that point exceeds 
the draft at that point, twice such excess to be added to 
girth. In taking these measurements all hollows on the 
fore and aft under water profile of the vessel to be treated 
as filled up straight. 

To the girth of centerboard yachts must be added 
twice the distance between the lower side of the keel to 
the center of the area of the centerboard when lowered 
to its full extent. Centerboards when ballasted, except 
to overcome flotation or fitted with bulbs or otherwise, 
to be measured as fixed keels. 

Measurers shall mark the points for measuring the 
girth as follows: By fixing three metal plates of suit- 


able size on each side of the yacht not less than 2in. or 
more than‘ 6in. above the L.W.L., level and_ parallel 
thereto, ard not less than 3ft. or more than 6ft. from 











THE FLYING PROA-——FROM ANSON’S “VOYAGE.” 


end to end, so that the center mark of the three coincides 
with the distance 0.6 from the fore edge of the bow 
marks. 5 

The measurer shall also place a plate coinciding with 
this center mark under the rail or covering board, and 
another on the side of the keel perpendicular to the 
L.W.L. level. The distances between the L.W.L: level 
and the horizontal marks to be measured when the yacht 
is afloat in smooth water and deducted from the girth as 
obtained from center mark to center mark. 

Measurers may accept for the measurement of girth 
the designer’s written certificate or drawing certified to 
as being correct by designer and builder. But this shall 
not relieve the owner from fixing the marks heretofore 
described, or relieve him from the responsibility of the 
accuracy of the certificate and proper position of the 
marks. In the event of a measurement, protest the yacht 
must be measured as. heretofore provided. 

5. The sail area shall be ascertained by taking a 
perpendicular along the after side of the mainmast from 
the under side of the sheave of the-highest halyard block 
or sheave on the topmast to the upper side of the boom, 
when resting on the saddle or on the lowest part of the 
gooseneck, the distance of which point from the main 
deck or house deck shall be recorded by the measurer, as 
well asthe other points used in measurement. 

The forward point of measurement of the base line 
shall be midway between the intersection of the bowsprit 
and jibtopsail stay and the center of the tack cringle of 
the jib or flying jib when set. The after point of meas- 
urement shall be the outer end of the main boom in 
schooners, cutters, sloops and catboats, and of the 
mizen boom in yawls. 

The maintopmast shall be measured from the hounds 
of the lower mast to the under side of the sheave of the 
highest halyard block or sheave on the topmast; 80 
per cent. of this length shall be taken from the ex- 
treme length of the main gaff measured from the inside 
of the jaws to the outer end, and the remainder shall 
be added to the base line. 

In all cases where the length of the spinaker boom 
exceeds the distance from the forward side of the for- 


ward mast to the forward point of measurement, such 
excess shall be added to the base line. The length to 
be taken for the spinaker boom shall be the extreme dis- 
tance of its outer end from the center of the fore side 
of the mast, on which it is carried, measured when the 
boom is in place for use. 

In pole-masted yachts and those not carrying topmasts 
the distance between the under side of the sheave in the 
throat halyard block and the under side of the sheave 
in the uppermost halyard block or sheave on the mast 
shall be used for determining the length of the base 
line in the same way as is the topmast when one is 
carried. 

In yachts which do not carry headsails the forward 
point of measurement for the base line shall be the 
after side of the mast, or of the foremast, if there is more 
than one mast. 

The sail area from these figures is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the corrected base by the perpendicular and 
dividing by 2. 

Where in any case, owing to peculiarity of rig, the 
sail area of a: yacht cannot in the opinion of the meas- 
urer be fairly measured in the customary way, he may 
with the sanction of the race committee take such meas- 
urements as will enable him to compute the actual area 
of sail carried or that may be carrid in the spars used. 

The prescribed method of measuring shall, however, 
be adhered to in all cases where practicable, and where 
the leach of a sail is extended beyond a straight line, or 
where, as in a lug mainsail, the luff extends forward of 
the mast or the head is rounded, the increased area 
resulting shall be added to that obtained by the cus- 
tomary measurement. 

6. The racing measurement of a yacht launched after 
Oct. 1, 1898, shall be assumed to be the maximum limit 
of her class. 

7. Ifa yacht after having been officially measured be 
increased in load waterline length, beam, girth or sail 
area, the yacht must be remeasured before starting the 
race. 

8. If through protest the measurement of a yacht be 
called in question, the race committee shall direct the 
measurer to remeasure such yacht, and the result as re- 
ported by him shall be final. The usual fee for measur- 
ing shall be collected from the owner if the measure- 
ment be found to exceed the measurement filed; and 
from the person protesting if not. 

The owner of a yacht so protested shall present his 
yacht for measurement immediately after the race, when 
so required by the race committee. 

9g. A yacht whose official racing measurement has 
not been filed with the race committee prior to the start 
of a race shall not eligible to compete. 


Classification. 


All yachts shall be classified by racing measure- 
ment, and shall be divided into classes as follows: 

Schooners: First class, all over rooft.; r1ooft. class. 
not over r1ooft., and over 8oft.; 8oft. class, not over Soft. 
and over 6s5ft.; 65ft. class, not over 65ft. 

Sloops, cutters and yawls: First class, all over 6sft.; 
6sft. class, not over 65ft. and over 52ft.; s2ft. class, 
not over 52{it. and over 42ft.; 42ft. class, not over 4aft. 
and over 36ft.; 36ft. class, not over 36ft. and over 3oft!; 
30ft. class, not over 3oft. ie 
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Time Allowance, 


Time allowante shall be calculated on racing mieasure- 
ment. 


Allowante for Rig. 


Yawis shall be rated at 93 per cent. of their measure- 
ment in their classes. 


Crews. 


The total number of persons on board a yacht shall 
not exceed the allowance in the following schedule: 

Schooners: First class, one person to every 2ft. of 
racing measurement or fraction thereof; 1ooft. class, 
35 persons; Soft. class, 25 persons; 65ft. class, 15 persons. 

Sloops, Cutters and Yawls: First class, one’ per- 
son to every 2ft. of racing measurement or fraction 
thereof; 65ft. class, 15 persons; 52ft. class, 12 persons; 
42it. class, 9 persons;. 36ft. class, 7 persons; 3oit. class, 
5 persons. 

No person shall board or leave a yacht after the 
starting signal has been made, except in, case of acci- 
dent, or injury to a person on board. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 21-23.—Los Angeles, Cal.—First fall tournament of the Los 
Angeles Sharpshooters. Open to all riflemen. F. S. Hicks, Sec’y. 














Tournament at Shell Mound Range. 


Tue twenty-shot rifle record of the Pacific Coast, on the German 
ring target, was broken by Dr. Lee O. Rodgers yesterday at the 
Shell Mound range. ‘This feat was performed while shooting for 
the champion class medal of the Germania Schuetzen Club, single 
entry. Dr. Rodgers’ score in twenty shots was 461 rings. ‘The 
individual shots were 23, 23, 19, 24, 23, 24, 21, 23, 24, 22, 22, 
24, 2%, 24, 25, 24, 23, 25, 22, 23—461. he doctor was highly comphi- 
mented ior his remarkable marksmanship, -which to riflemen has 
much significance. ‘ihe last ten consecutive shots were kept 
within a 6in. circle, and eighteen out of the twenty were kept 
within the same space; which, considering the distance, 200yds., 
off-hand, means that he must have been under a terrible strain 
to hold out so well. 

His previous record in twenty shots was 451. He broke the 
coast record, which was 454, held by F. P. Schuster. The latter 
held the honors of being high man of the West only two months. 
The next in the line was A. Strecker with 461. 

It is believed that it will be many a day before Dr. Rodgers’ 
mark will be reached on the coast. The doctor has been an en- 
thusiastic rifleman tor the past twenty or twenty-five years, and 
has won many medals and honors, but of all he is more proud 
of yesterday’s pertormance. During the last. of the shooting 
over half of the members of the Germania Club were present 
watching every shot with the keenest of interest, and when the 
last was announced they gave him an ovation that-any man wouid 
be proud of. None were more eager to express their congratu- 
lations than Schuster and Strecker. While it cannot be stated 
now as a fact, it is believed that 461 rings is the highest 
record ever made in the United States. ; : 

The day was none too good for fine rifle shooting, the light 
varying every few minutes so that the elevation was hard to keep. 
In the bullseye contest for cash prizes in the Norddeutscher 
Schuetzen Verein D. Salfield won first money on a center measur- 
ing 261 points on the machine. In the San Francisco Schuetzen 
Verein Faktor won out in the champion class and H. 
Stelling, of the third class, forged to the front with 411 rings. 
. E. Gorman, of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, is now in 
the lead for the members’ medal, pn passed A. B. Dorrell, 
who is now in the southern part of the State. G. M. Barley, of 
the same club, is making good progress with the pistol, his best 

esterday being 39, Columbia target count. Lieut. J. Staude and 
E Jacobsen, of the Independent Rifles, tied on 44, military target 
count. The scores of the several clubs were as follows: 

German Schuetzen Club class medal shoot, 20 shots, German 
ring target—First champion class, Dr. L. O, Rodgers, 461 rings; 
second champion class, D. B. Faktor, 437; first class, R. Stettin, 
405; second class, J. Gefken, 398; third class, William Goetze, 359. 
Best first shot, F. P. Schuster, 24; best last shot, R. Stettin, 25. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly class_medal_ shoot, 
20 shots. German ring target--Champion class. D. B. Faktor. 
427 rings; first class, not filled; second class, John Gefken, 300; 
third class, H. Stelling, 411; fourth class, H. F. Lilkendey, 377. 
Best first shot, John Gefken, 25; best last shot, N. Ahrens, 25. 


Norddeutscher Schuetzen Verein bullseye contest for cash 
rizes, machine measurement of centers—D. Salfield, 261 points; 
W. F. Garms, 298; O. Lemcke, 370; F. P. Schuster, 412; W 


Gottschalk, 420; J. b. Heise, 432; H. Sterling, 494; J. Peters, 676; 
W. Morken, 847; C. J. Hinck, 976; L. Brune, 1,062; C. F. Rust, 
1,149; J. Lankenau, 1,155. , 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club—Rifle, 10-shot scores, Columbia 
target—Champion class: D. W. McLaughlin, 50; F. E. Mason, 56. 
First class—J. E. Gorman, 59; 0. A. Bremer, 86. _ 

Second class—M. J. White, 78; A. Hinterman, 85; G. Barley, 115. 
Third class—E. W. Moore, 88; G. Mannell, 106; B. Jonas, 128. 
Members’ rime medal, re-entry, 10 shots—J. E. Gorman, 57-65; 
O. A. Bremer, 83; G. Mannell, 102. 

All comers’ re-entry matches, Siebe pistol medal—G, M. Barley, 
49-52; F. E. Mason, 56-59. ? 
Pistol, 50yds., 10 shots, class medals for members only—Cham- 
ion class: C. M. Daiss, 44; A. H. Pape, 46; Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 

; M. J. White, 66. ag 
First class—F.'E. Mason, 50; G. M. Barley, 55; J. E. Klein, 77. 
Second class—J. Hinterman, 86. 

Third class—J. P. Cosgrave, 84; N. H. Neustader, 99. 

All comers’ re-entry matches, Siebe pistol medal—G. M. Barley, 
39-67-71; J. C. Gorman, 35; A. H. Pape, 40-42-48; J. P. Cosgrave, 
54-56 


-56-56. 

Small rifie—N. H. Neustader, 50. = 

Independent rifles, medal shoot, 10 shots, Blunt military tar- 
et—Lieut. J. Staude, 44; acobsen, 44; —G, ° 
Mitchell, 42; Sergt. C. Andrews, 41; Lieut. E. Moenning, 35; 
Corporal J. A. Stang, 35; 45 H. Kuhike, 33; H. Gaetgen, 32; F. 
H. Laun, 29; H. .Staude, 20; C. J. Staude, 19; H. Gaetgen, Jr., 
25.—San Francisco Call. 





Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Tue annual tournament of the Iroquois Rifle Club, Pittsburg 
will take place on Oct. 24 to 27. On the first day the_members 
match will take place. It is open to members only. Conditions, 
50 shots off-hand, in 10 targets of 5 shots each. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday is the all-comers’ match, en- 
trance per target of 3 shots each, 35 cents, or 3 targets for $1. 
Re-entries unlimited. There are 24 prizes in this match. 

The Stephens trophy match, open to all, is a bullseye contest, 
entrance $1. No re-entries. contestant is entitled to three 
shots, the best single shot by machine measurement to count. 
Mr. A. C. L. Hofmeister, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Conlin’s Gallery. 

At the Food Show in Madison Square Garden, New York, Mr 
Conlin has established his shooting gallery on the Twenty-sixth 
street side, at the exhibition, adjoining the main floor, and easy 
of access. It is fully fitted up for rifle, pistol and revolver 
shooting and practice as usual. The show opens at 10:30 A. M 
and closes at 10:30 P. M. 














Under date of Oct. 14, Mr. Willey, of the Dansville 
Gun Club, Dansville Y., informs us as ows: ; 


N, \ “The Dans- 
ville Gun ‘Club will hold an all-day shoot Nov. 24, Thanksgiving 
Day. The club now has a shed roof over score 20ft. wide by 


S0ft. long, which gives ample protection to shooter and spectator 
*4 cnwentha. We oxeuet to have the most suceoestnl amateur 
shoot ever held in western New York.” 





ever held in America. 


Grape Shooting. 7 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at target; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 
Elliston, Manager. 

Oct. 19.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Twenty-five-bird handicap, $10 en- 
trance; 10 birds, $5 entrance. T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. 

Oct. 22.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League 
shoot, on grounds of Fiorists Gun Club. 

Oct. 22.—Belle Meade, Nashville, Tenn.—Heikes-Elliston match 
for cast iron medal. — 

Oct. 25-27.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament at Dupont Park. 

Oct. 27.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Upening live-bird shoot of 
Greater New York Gun Club. . S. Lippack, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27-28.—Oakbrook, Pa.—Tournament of the Oakbrook Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. Arthur A. Fink, Manager. 

Oct. 27-29.—Louisville, Ky.—Yournament of the Kentucy Gun 
Club. Championship of Kentucky on last day, 25 pigeons. Emile 
Pragoff, Secretary. s 

Nov. 2-3.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club; targets only. John M. Lilly, Sec’y. 

Nov. 2-4.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament; 
live birds and targets. J. A. Penn, Recording Secretary. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Van R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. ; 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day target tournament. C. 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. 
on 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 
ub. 
_ Dec, 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill—John Watson's tournament; 
live birds only. 





1899. 


April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
ee targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

April. 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added money. H. A. Brehm, Pres. c 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greckhwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G 
McCants, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care tohave printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











The Cincinnati Gun Club, Cincinnati, O., claim the dates Nov. 
2, 3 and 4 for their tournament. First day, targets; second day, 
Sportsmen’s Review live-bird trophy, 50 live birds, $25 entrance, 
class shooting, 35, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent.; 12-gauge guns, 30yds. 
rise, $500 added. Third day, live birds. The winner of trophy to 
hold cup and defend the same, subject to following rules and 
conditions: First, the winner to file a bond of $500 with the 
Sportsmen’s Review for the safe-keeping and delivery of the same, 
according to stated conditions. Second, .all individual contests 
for this trophy will be shot under American Association rules, 
30yds. rise, 12-gauge guns, at 100 pigeons to each man, $100 to each 
side, loser to pay for pigeons shot at by both contestants. Third, 
the holder of this trophy is subject to challenge, and must forfeit 
or defend the cup within sixty days after being challenged, and 
will be required to post a forfeit of $50 with any responsible 
sportsmen’s journal in the United States, accepting such chal- 
lenge By publication within thirty days, naming a place, hour and 
date for such contest to take place, giving the challenger at least 
fifteen days’ notice of the date of contest. Address J. A. Penn, 
Recording Secretary, Cincinnati Gun Club Co. 


It is hard, very hard, for a man to break himself of life-long 
habits, whether it is smoking cigars, riding a wheel or breaking 
targets in a string a mile more or less long. This in reference 
to the “Daddy of them all,” not in years necessarily, nor 
figuratively in paternal characteristics, but in the wisdom and 
abuity which he displays in competition. The E. C. cup was 
recently added twice to his museum of rare trophies. It would 
seem that the redoubtable Rolla was uncertain whether some one 
else had not a possibility of winning it, so it was again placed in 
open competition at his shoot last week. Well, some of his 
doubts mav be allayed, for he was high man on the first and 
second days, though on the third day he seemed to relax just by 
way of a rest, seemingly, for he was high man in the total for 
the three days with an average of 477 broke out of 525 shot at, a 
sotel perenne of .908. There may be bald eagles and cosmopoli- 
tan daddies, but the real daddy eagle does not seem to be nu- 
merous. 


The programme of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League’s all- 
day tournament, under the auspices of the Forest Gun Ciub, on 
the grounds of the Forest Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Oct. 22, is 
now ready for distribution. There are 15 events, of which three 
are at 15 targets, the remainder at 10 targets. The entrance 
varies from 25 cents to $1, the smaller sum being in Nos. 9 and 
12, to which are added $3 and $2 respectively. All sweeps are 
divided under the percentage system. Targets, 1% cents, and 
included in entrance. Open sweeps commence at 10:30. Team 
match at 1 o’clock. Lunch and shells on the grounds. This 
is a programme which brings out the amateur and the man who 
kes - shoot for sport. The total entrance for the 15 events 
1s 

Mr. J. von Lengerke, of Yon Lengerke & Detmold, writes us 

as follows: “Will you please correct your Mr. E. Hough, who 
reported me as one of a party passing through Minneapolis for 
the great hunting grounds of North Dakota. We are daily re- 
ceiving letters with reference to this alleged trip, and even 
telegrams to open letters on business addressed to me person- 
ally. No, I am sorry to say that I have to be on duty at 318 
Broadway, working hard for a living, and am not after Leahers, 
During our busy season I have to steal my days off, but managed 
to open the season Saturday with a nice mixed bag of wood- 
cock, grouse and cotton-tails, which I hope to repeat weekly. 
By making mention of the mistaken identity you will oblige.” 
_ Under date of Oct. 12 Mr. H. T. Hearsey, of the Lim- 
ited Gan Club, Indianapolis, Ind., writes us as follows: “Uur 
autumn tournament takes place on the Limited Gun Club grounds, 
Indianapolis, on Nov. % and 3. Terarts exclusively. Upen to 
amateurs. On the second day the Grand Hotel trophy, embiematic 
of the amateur championship of the five States—Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan—will be contested for; 50 birds. 
Conditions and further intcrmation will be given in our programme, 
which will go to press the last of this week.” 


The Bison Gun Club, Buffalo, N. Y., will give an open shoot on 
Thursday of this week, on their grounds, Walden avenue and city 
line, begifning at 9:30. There are two 10-target events on the 
programme, 50 cents entrance, and two 10-live-bird events, $2 and 

5U entrance respectively. There are two l5-target events, one 
20-target event, one at 10 singles and 5 pairs, and 5 pairs walk-up, 
each cents entrance, birds included.. All moneys divided 50, 
30 and 20 per cent. Birds 15 cents each; targets 1 cent. John E. 
Wilson, Sec’y. 

Mr. Ansley Fox, secretary of the Fox Gun Com » mad 
extraordinary good showing both in target and. livebird dention, 
as will be noted on reference to the scores at 
nament, the report of which is published in REST AND STREAM 
of this week. His company has a new lock mechanism, for which 
the claim is simplicity, strength, durability and efficiency. never 
before attained in such device. : 

_Mr. — Socom, qeetit 1a Pros; 
ciation, ore, ites us as follows: “We would like to claim 
Apri 8, 1 0 and 21 for = senepenent. This we strictly 
an amateur tournament, and we wi to make it 

“will addat least soon" ‘B® largest 


Baltimore tour- 


Park Shooting Asso- 


The Baltimore Shootin 
dates April 4 to 7, 


Association, Baltimore, Md., claims the 

oney, and a general 
an 

modern 


for its t. There will be added 


ca 

Leroy was high av. at Baltimore last week in the two days 
on targets, teeing out of 360 shot at, af av “ol : 
Under the windy cofiditiotis of Weather sytice prevail much of 
the time, it was ari excellerit showing. He also showed excellent 
ability on live birds, but licks the pperiese so Necessary in mak- 
in ae successful long race, an a. —_ ge of pe aes of 
olding on grounds varying in their surfaces, as different s 
of ground require different holding on the birds. is 

Mr. W. Fred Quimby, the traveling egent of the American E. 
C. and Schultze Powder .. seems to have his shooting nerve 
all right, as will be noted on reference to the report of Rolla 
Heikes’ shoot, wherein Mr. Quimby made a score of 22 out of 
25 on birds which heated the air in their flights. There 
was a prospect of a team race on the edge of this hamlet, of which 
Mr. Quimby might have been a member, but in the light of his 
recent performance he must stay with the star performers. 


In “Western Traps” Mr. Hough mentions the sad plight of 
the Federation of Gun Clubs, of Kansas City, which has $2 
which is a redundancy. We fancy that the Federation will have 
to struggle on with its burden and suffer in silence. The afflic- 
tion is one which should be borne with fortitude and faith that 
time, which cures all things, may cure the $2,000 evil. 


A match between Messrs. S. Glover and J. M. Hawkins, of 
Baltimore, was arranged at the Baltimore tournament last week. 
The conditions were 100 targets each, $100 a side, both to stand 
at the same distance. In the tournament Mr. Hawkins stood at 
l6yds., Mr. Glover at 18. It was fixed to take place on Tuesday 
of this week. 


The daily press of New York recounts that on Saturday of last 
week Capt. A Money shot in the live-bird events at Wood- 
lawn, Brooklyn, at 33yds. mark, killing 33 out of 35. It was extra- 
ordinary good work, particularly as the Captain was at his home 
in Oakland, and therefore was not present at the shoot mentioned. 


Mr. W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, Tenn., has challenged Mr. R. 
O. Heikes to contest for the Cast Iron Medal, more commonly 
known as the chafing dish or stove lid. The challenge has been 
accepted, and the debate will take place at Belle Meade, Oct. 22. 


The South End Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., won the trophy at 
their recent shoot, Oct. 12. Their score was 87 out of 125, 5 men 
to a team. The trophy will be placed in competition on Feb. 22, 
fext year, under the same’ conditions. 


Mr. Ed Taylor, ballistic expert of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
was severely handicapped at Baltimore by an injured trigger 
finger, which, being. hurt every time he fired his gun, had a 
corresponding effect on his scores. 

Messrs. E. Meyers and J. Hushler, of Lambertville, shot a match 
at 25 live birds on Charley Zwirlein’s grounds, Oct. 13. The 
former won on a score of 19 to 18. A return match will be shot in 
the near future. 


U. M. C. Thomas, in a calm-like manner collogated 23 out of 
25 live birds at Roila Heikes’ shoot, a .92 per cent. gait. If U. 
M. C. Thomas gets serious when he squints along a gun barrel, it 
_ pete in evidence that it is a bad day tor the health of live 

irds. 


Several matches were shot at Dayton after the tournament, as 
will be duly chronicled in the report of it by Mr, Litzke, in 
our columns, elsewhere. 


The Heikes-Elliott vs. Gilbert-Budd match, 50 live birds per 
man, was won by the lowa delegation; score 94 to 88. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Heikes’ First Annual. 


Dayton, O., Oct. 14.—The little entertainment that Rolla Heikes 
had arranged for the benefit of his friends virtually came to a close 
this evening, at least so far as the programme is concerned, though 
there are yet several events of importance which remain_to be de- 
cided, mention of which will be made herein later. Everything 
was conducted as per schedule, and the promoter has received many 
well-deserved compliments from the participants. 

In arranging his programme, Mr. Heikes did so with much fore- 
thought and judgment, and it is rarely the case that the wolves 
and lambs mingle together so congenially as they did here. Then 
too there has been an opponteaty for any aspiring amateur to win 
fame and glory in the E. C. cup race without resorting to an in- 
dividual race with the possessor. Those who are familiar with the 
game will realize at once that this method of competition is not 
near so trying on the nerves of the novice as is pitting one’s skill 
single-handed against that of the often-tried veterans. The methods 
of — the money in the unknown angle events, which were 
also the added money events, were satisfactory to all. The equit- 
able system was used. The 90 per cent. men were taxed an ad- 
ditional $2 per day to create a fund for those who shot through the 
aforesaid events and failed to draw down their entrance money. 
This kept up the interest in the shoot. Such was the universal sat- 
isfaction at the manner of conducting this tournament that I be- 
lieve in the future not a few shooting events of importance will 
be announced where exactly the same system will employed. 
Taking it all in all, Mr. Heikes has many reasons to feel proud of 
his tournament, and I question if there is one present who will 
not return again next year should Mr. Heikes decide to make this 
an annual affair. Naturally there are somé losers, for as yet no 
system has been devised whereby those who failed to shoot into 
a place can share in the division of the purse. True, Mr. Heikes 
may have been a trifle rude in not permitting some one to take 
the E. C. cup home with him, but as he claims. that this is 
almost as indispensable an article as the cast iron medal, it will 
have to be passed over with only a slight rebuke. Business affairs 
and social etiquette do not always mingle as harmoniously as one 


might wish. : r J etd 
ourists. 


The trade, as was to be expected, was well represented at this 
meeting. There was present J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo., 
the well-known Winchester representative; Chas. Budd, Des 
Moines, and Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia., Du Pont and Hazard 
pat representatives, also Ralph Trimble, of Covington, Ky., 
ooking after the same companies’ interests; Harvey McMurchy, 
Syracuse, of the Hunter Arms Co., makers of the L. C. Smith 
gn. A. G. Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y., the representative of the 

emington gun; E. D. Fulford, Utica, N. Y., shooting a Reming- 
ton gun and Schultze powder; W. Fred Quimby, New York, 
American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co.’s representative; Milt 
Lindsley and Mrs. Lindsley (Wanda), of Cincinnati, O., manufac- 
turers of King’s Smokeless powder; J. S. Fanning, Batavia, he 
the shooting representative of the Goid Dust Co.; A. W. du Bray, 
Cincinnati, O., Parker Bros.’ able and popular representative; 
Harr _— —_ W. Mackie, of Cincinnati, both connected with 
the Peters Cartridge & King Powder Co., and last, but not least, U. 
ut. C. Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn., of the Union Metallic Cartridge 


0. 

There were also present E. W. Hull, Akron O.; Shorty Baco: 
pom a , O.; Joe Corts, Cincinnati, Slee Fisher, Millers. 
ort, O.; . G, man, Kent ey # .* ire, 1 0.; 
FE M. See, King’s Mills, O.; R. B. Guy, C. W. Philis G Gross 
I Mechanicsburg, O.; Grant Marchant, Washington 
Court House, O.; J. C. Porterfield, Columbus, O.; Chas. Youn 
and Downs, Springfiqld, O.; E. Tripp, G. C. Bec . John 
Lilly, J- W. Cooper and T. H. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Pep 
gnd . L. Frost, Connorsville, Ind.; Ed Voris, Crawfordsvi le, 
nd. 


Trophy and Prize Winners. 7 


As has been stated several times in this report, Rolla Heikes of 
course retains possession of the E. C. cup, which debars him 
from winning any of the other prizes, though he made the best 
general average as well. Fred Gilbert, who is next, therefore takes 
the Newsalt cup Fulford wins a fine flag; H McMurchy a 
box of cigars; has. Budd a fine bed spread; Jack Fanning Lon 
a box of cigars; as. Young a silk umbrella; Ralph ‘Trimble 
a pair_of slippers, while Rike, Alkire, Du Bray, Voris, U. M. C. 
and Courtney each get a hand protector. nea there was a 
rize in the E. C. race, a very handsome and artistic cup, to 
4 ‘ shing second in this race. McMurchy and 
uiford are tied for this, and as yet it remains undecided. 
The special fund created by the tax of $2 on the per cent. 
shooters amounted to $48. first seven. average winners helped 
to make up this and nine shared in the division Veoh 
U. M,C, Bray, Courtney, Rike, Mumma, Stark, Fisher and 
Hull—each receiving $5:30 as their part of this money. 


First Day, Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
The Shooting. to-day was not of the giltedge order that on 


would expect with so of the Iti . 
sari ta th the ater Of Poste lye Gat 
Participating, not one . mark. 

of them all cate very near to it. as he is at the head of the 

Fulford, who is next with .868. fade lead Ta the eaten 

for the day, he is by 
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i 


ii 





















lf in the events that constitute the contest. These are 
os. 2 4, 6, 8, and e, ieh te 100 shots. In these events 


Heikes, McMurchy, Fulford and Fanning are tied, with a totil 
of .870—a rather meagef percentage for shooters of this oe. 
The only bit of good shooting was Heikes’ 20 straights in the first 
one pie and his and MeMurchy’s similar performance in the 
ex event. 

While the shooting was of the ordinary, the weather conditions 
were largely responsible for this. A drenching rain fell up to 


about 12 o'clock, and for a while it was thought expedient to ~ 


postpone the shoot until the following day. However, at 10 
-o’clock a start was made, and this afterward pas a wise move, 
as in the afternoon the sun came out and made the shooting much 
pleasanter. During the first part of the day it was difficult to 
judge a target correctly, as the dark weather and the high board 
ence that encases the shooting ground made the light very un- 
certain. Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, and 9 are the events which count in 
the E. C. cup race. Thirty-seven shooters participated, but only 
sixteen of these shot in all the events. The table appended shows 
the performance of all the contestants in the order of merit: 








Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 2015 202015 at. Broke. Av, 
TERING: Sivekcansebs 14 1613 2014 2013151615 175 156 .891 
Fulford ............ 121711 19121915161615 175 152 
MecMurchy . 13 17 1116 18 2012181614 175 150 857 
Fanning ...... -. 1118 1217141814161812 175 1580 857 
Gilbert ..... -» 1317 1413151713141915 175 150 .857 
Alkire ° -- 1218 15 14121913161614 175 149 851 
WOE v5. c08%s -. 15 18 1416131713141512 175 147  .840 
WR sab asccne .. 138 18 13 12 1418 14131813 176 
Bitiott ........ --» 1118121615 1812131414 175 143 «817 
Se See 141611131116 9131913 175- 135 -T71 
DMA Ne wo'svesveus 11 18 12138 1414 9131714 1% 135 = .771 
MEE abiccekice «--» 11171416 101715131615 175 1383 8.760 
Trimble ........... 12 1512121117 9141514 .17%5 131 .748 
WOHe” Sisrvissaeracts 15 181411 111410131410 175 130 ~~ .742 
Courtney - 1318 1114121312 81412 1% 129 .737 
Du Bray --- 819 10 15 10.16 11 13 14 11 175 126 -720 
aaa - 1216511... 18.. 14...17% 115 97 ~~. 843 
McDonald ........ $4.9005)o 0 ae 70 5T ~=s«. BAL 
LYMBR ~ veigseoveeses. ve jones ee Mitel at aa: ae 30 25 (£833 
TONE bs changes Suge shat widn | ep Pe we 50 41 .820 
BRO Ss aac soa 4e 9 201212111912...... 120 95 791 
EEO i nibs uerded bese ae SOs UO nn ene 20 +8 100° 76 -760 
SEIME. sacads<casinded eS PS Pe ee oe A 87 =. 756 
GROIN dice dy 0609p ty 0804 AR, RE: or ge 46 34 755 
COGDEE 5 vcccvccdcoge 15 14131312... 11101414 1550S s«116 -748 
Hull... b svoncees RuwW..117 8..1711 135 101 -748 
WINGO. cheebi te cdcarbs nit ee saints 48.28. 50 37~—sw 740 
WEEE Sean ek creeee ose OA ss ee a oe 88 = .733 
NS «5 35's5 Blvd oe 44) amtoe BD 5 CB con ks vs 30 22 =. 733 
pO ee oe 121510 .. 11 .. 12.. 1212 115 84 -730 
SEED vc ccacssccncs Dna MA cdSae ot Ek ost <n 80 58 725 
Keifaber .......... Ue Uo deo ae Oe 115 71 -626 
WUGNDOE “4. Knsscnente, oh. sakes Wins ke eee 45 27 -609 

ind etedectmemiud ee uh: PSH 9 | apes 30 18 -600 
Schwind 7 ss, ee 55 23 =~. 09 
TMG: aknedacnoner ae. 00s ke 7 Wat Macs 30 15 500 
Zizert . eaten. ie 20 9 -450 


Wednesday, Oct. 12, Second Day. 


Everybody was in fine form to-day, and as a_ natural result 
the averages rank high, and some capital shooting was done. 
Young started off in slashing style, and never made a skip until 
he had the great run of 94 straight to his credit. The score does 
not evidence this, but No. 6 was shot before No. 5, and it was in 
this latter event that he lost his first target. Add to this a run 
of 7 from the previous day, and his total straight run amounts to 
101! Despite the fact that Heikes has the manifold duties of host, 
manager, squad hustler, etc., to perform, he is still setting the 

ace, and there are none that can do it more gracefully than he. 
it may not be just the proper ~~, to invite one’s friends to a 
shoot and beat them too, but the Daddy of them all does it in 
such a gracious and congenial way that all keep shooting with 
steady regularity. The attendance is much larger, and the shoot- 
ing progresses as ae as clock work. All told, forty-two 
names appear on the entry book to-day, and eighteen of these shot 
through the entire programme. Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are the ones 
that count in the Fe & cup racé, and here Heikes gained a lead 
of:7 birds over McMurchy, who was tied with him yesterday. Ful- 
ford scored one Jess than McMurchy, and Fanning is 4 behind 
Fulford. The score to-night is Heikes 202, McMurchy 195, Ful- 
ford 194, Fanning 190. These are the four leaders. The weather is 
ideal, being clear and bright, which made shooting a pleasure. 
The scores: 














Events: 1234567 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 10 15 20 20 15 20 at. Broke. Av. 
Heikes .. .. 14 20 14 2018151919 1419 180 172 = .955 
Young .. . 15 2015 201215 19161418 18% 164 911 
Gilbert ... . 15 201519 161419161218 180 164 911 
MeMurchy . 14 201319 161518161319 180 163 905 
Trimble . . 1419 131419 1318131520 180 163 905 
Budd . 1219 131818 1420171318 180 162 - .900 
Fulford . 1319 1418 181319141518 180 162 900 
Fanning . 1518 1115161419181317 180 156 866 
Du Bray . 12171119 181319161219 180 156 866 
Voris . 13 191315141118141018 180 155 861 
Elliott 12 19 12 191312171713 20 180 154 855 
Rike .. . 131713 1718 1218161216 180 152 844 
Um Cs 14141117121017161217 180 150 833 
Courtney . 141611 15161213121218 180 149 827 
Alkire . 1116 11 2016121817 917 180 WH7 816 
ripp . 10 161318 151414121215 180 144  .800 
Morgan 11171314161216171215 180 143 = .794 
Philis 1116 815101214161117 180 130 .722 
McDonald 15 191117..1219..1517 140 125 .8% 
Stark . -141911....14....1017 100 8 .850 
Beacon EB os 26-3800 05 | 45 38s «B44 
See... oo ge. wee > me 88 =. 838 
Hull . 11 171218..1318..1216 140 117 _ .836 
Nye . 10171416..10.. .. 1516 98 816 
Eljiston oka al ee 4450 de Oe TD oo. 60 47 783 
WM? cove 121615... ..10.. . 12-13 100 73 730 
Mumma 9161316 ..1218..1015 140 109 778 
Gross .. 115415. 1 140 =: 109 778 
Kreitzer . oq ke bes & a 45 3% 83=«.TT7 
BED wh ssc0ce WSexeo-ae ans 80 61 ~—.763 
whpee sans ie EPO en.:09 = S _ 

DGGE ccceccccsoce WD oe Uh neice z 
Mackie ........... 10 15 12 100 % .750 
-lWi7M. 100 % .750 
eae 65 48 738 
.- 141814 120 88 .733 
. 916 8 50 33.660 
co-~ne 20 13.650 
- 1b 65 41 .630 
edt we: wet 35 2 ~=«CSéST 
geen eee 20 ll =|.550 
on te eke 20 7 350 
Le. oe . 15 13. 866 





Thursday, Oct. 53, Third Day. 


The léad of 7 targets that Heikes had over McMurchy last night 
the latter could not overcome in the remaining 80 targets that were 
yet to be shot on the E. C..cup race. In fact, he could not gain 
a single bird, and the best he could do was to prevent him trom 
i i is lead, so that Heikes again won the trophy by this 

in a field of the best shooting talent in the country. Ful- 

ford, who was third yesterday, ed to gain a bird on McMurchy, 
so that this pair are tied for second honors in the race. Gilbert to- 
‘came to the fron oot is on with + goes qvenae -* 

eby gainin; irds on Heikes in the general average, 

Sh, thereby him Second lace. Fulford, too, shot well, being 
second for the day with “868. McMurchy and Fanning are only 


leak, raw atmosphere added to the difficulty 
it is a hard seater 00 judge a iarest = 
these grounds on a dark . Fanning won in the 

2 ithout a.tie, which netted him quite a neat 
the money on this occasion was divided on the 
The attendance was not quite e as yes- 

1 thirty-six participated. There weré no long runs 


a are not very high, no one being able to 
: The the shoot have been 
1 0g ars Ae cies matter to malenaia one's 
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McDonald ......... 14 15 17 i4 i2 7 


General Averages. 


The weather was of a wintry nature. 
matter to keep warm. There was a cold, raw wind, with no sun- 
If the latter had been in evidence, it would have been 

The birds were the usual lot, 
as ever left the trap. 

The conditions of the event were 25 live birds, handicap rise, 
entrance $15, class shooting, five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per 
a rather singular coincidence second, third, fourth and 
the same amount, $11. 


It was a most difficult 


a typical day for 
some ordinary an 


igeon shooting. 


nu ¢ First was $22. Dr. I 
of the Buckeye Gun Club, acted in the capacity of referee, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Trap score type.-—-Copyright , 1393, by Forest 
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Pepper, 26......- ene 
Fourth Day, Friday, Oct. 14, 


This was live-bird day, and there was but one event on the 
%-bird handicap, which showed up with twenty-two 
d to be quite a shooting match, as only five of the 
= to shoot into - seas, 2 
the nearest approach is was young iston, w! 
had the misfortune to lose one bird dead out of bounds by only a 
the usual 18in. wire screen encircled boundar: 
one to his credit, and he would ha 
the cracks, as the two—H 
him for first. p each missed his bird 
did the best » 48 he also cut up the money with 


entries. It prove 


participants failed There were no straight 


few feet. 
this bird woul 


“CTRL RERADE ROVER ahs Tie 
< 


Heikes and Rike in the miss-and-out that préceded the main 
event, This event had seventeen entries, and the thfee Above- 
mentioned had to kill 8 straight before they could tale the pot. 
Heikes kept up his good work, and again demonstrated to the 
talent that he is their master at any stage of the game; for it must 
be remembered that he shot from the scratch, and none of the 
other scratch men could equal his score. Thirty-two out of thirty- 
three is a killing pace from this mark. Charley Young’s shooting 
is also worthy of mention, as he was much handicapped by his 
gen breaking down, to which to some extent his only miss in the 
ig event must be attributed. It was evident that the first barrel 
was discharged peaerey. though he should have smothered it 
with the second, as it was a towering incomer. To Quimby; 
however, belongs the honors of making the star kill of the day: 
His third bird was certainly a most remarkable piece of shooting, 
and the wicked flight that this bird put up is seldom equaled by 
any. He drew screamers with aggravating regularity, and it was 
a great piece of shooting for him to score 22 of these birds. And 
even at this; all of his lost birds are dead out bounds. U. M. C. 
is another who shot a capital race. On no former occasion has 
he been able to kill 23 out of 25. Naturally he is much elated over 
his achievement. Courtney too was in evidence, and it appeared 
for a while that he would equal U. M. C.’s score, but his last bird— 
dead out of bounds—was a very fast b'’ue, one that was difficult 
to see, it being then late in the day. He had a very much swollen 
wrist_to contend with. McMurchy, Fanning, Fulford. Gilbert 
and Elliott shot in their usual slashing style, though McMurchy 
had perhaps a shade the worst of the birds. 


Quimby vs. Thomas. 


During the tournament @hat has been in progress here all the 
week several matches were made, and these were decided to-day. 
The first was a race between Fred Quimby and U. M. C. Thomas, 
which resulted in a win for the former by 2 birds, the result being 
Quimby 22, Thomas 20. Nothing was involved in this but the 
price of the birds, 


Trap score type— Copyright, 1688, by Forest and Stream Fublishing Co. 
1553344124431343235225525 


AITRTTPITTR YATRA TT ATIAIISAA 
UM Gi. asics: Soveveiogs20222905222120 2-2 
3222114522215344553441412 - 

; KHTEHRRAT RTACOTROUITRIANTA 
Quimby .......... 212011110211201222211112 2-22 


Young vs. Elliston. 


After this followed the match between Chas. Young, of Sprinz- 
field, O., and W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, Tenn. ‘This was also 
a 25-bird event, for $25 a side, loser to pay for the birds. Every 
one expected that this would prove to be a hotly contested event, 
as both the principals had scored 24 in the handicap on the 
previous day, and each had the reputation of being a cracking 
good pigeon shot. Elliston, however, was evidently out of form, 
and Young won rather easily by a score of 23 to 19. Elliston made 
a number of remarkable kills and had decidedly the worst of the 
draw, but it would have been a difficult matter to beat Young 
to-day, as he too was shooting a fine race. Elliston lost 3 birds 
dead out of bounds.. Young shot a Smith gun and Schultze 
powder; loaded in U. M. C. rap shells. Elliston shot a Greener 

un, Schultze powder, loaded in metal-lined Winchester shells. 
eek Fanning acted as referee. Elliston is not satisfied, and 
speaks of shooting Young another race in the near future. 


Trap score tyre— Copyright, 1598, by: Fo:est and Stream Publishing Co. 


3354215413235425423452452 

. ANH PANKT LES RATANLTTIYSS So 
Young o.isvresee 22 22222%2222222220222223 2-23 

1231532254415322444433151 

. LTUASAAT EL PT RATYRE TAARARA SL 
Elliston .........: 1111211112*01*%11220111*0 2-19 


Heikes—Elliott vs. Gilbert—Budd. 


These four crackerjacks had arranged to have a little fun 
among themselves, and therefore arranged to shoot a team race 
against each other. The conditions of the race were 50 live birds 
per man, $50 per team, loser to pay for the birds. This, like the 
race between Young and Elliston, did not prove near as interest- 
ing as was expected, for the two big men went down rather easi'y 
before the Iowa pair. Elliott shot in very ragged form, as did 
also Heikes, along toward the close of the match, while on the 
other hand Gilbert put up the great score of 48 and Budd 46, 
making their total 94, the Winchester pair having scored 44 each 
and a total of 83. This landed Budd and Gilbert winners by 6 
birds. Gilbert shot a Smith gun, Du Pont powder in Leader shells. 
Budd shot a Parker gun, Hazard powder and U. M. C. Trap shells, 
Heikes shot a Winchester gun, Schultze powder and Leader shells. 
Elliott_shot a Winchester gun, Hazard powder in Leader shells, 
Fred Quimby was referee. The birds in this, as well as all of the 
events, were a good, corking lot, and the weather was fine for 

io shooting—bright and clear, with a tinge of frost in the air, 

e scores: . 
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88 
E. C. Championship Race. 


The following table has been compiled so as to show just which 
style of shooting each contestant in this race was the strongest at. 
Here the unknown angles, the expert, and the double events are 
Severe together, irrespective on which day they were shot. Gi.- 

ert was the strongest at the unknown, while Heikes led in the 
expert and doubles: 


Unknown. Expert. Doubles. 

Heikes ..... 16 16 20 19 16—87 20 20 19 20 19—98 20 15 18 19 16—88 
McMurchy . 17 16 29 19 19—91 20 19 18 17 19—93 16 18 16 16 16—82 
Fulford ..... 17 16 19 18 18—88 19 18 19 19 19—94 19 16 18 15 16—8i 
Fanning .... 18 18 18 17 17—88 18 15 19 19 19—90 17 16 15 18 17—81 
Gilbert ..... 17 19 20 18 20—94 17 19 19 19 19—93 13 14 16 16 15—7! 
Budd ....... 18 15 19 18 17—87 17 18 20 17 17—89 16 14 18 17 14—79 
WAKO - oe cin ces 18 14 19 20 17—88 18 19 17 19 17—90 16 13 13 17 16—"5 
Young ...... 18 18 20 1 $0 18 2019 17 19—93 12 13 12 16 14—67 
Alkire ...... 18 16 16 17 15—82 19 20 19 15 16—88 14 16 16 17 15—7x 
Rike ..... --- 16 19 17 16 16—84 16 17 18 15 18—84 13 13 18 16 13—73 
Trimble ..... 15 15 19 20 17—86 17°14 18 19 16—84 12 14 19 13 12—70 
Du Bray ... 19 14 17 19 18—82 15 19 19 11 16-80 15 13 18 16 16—~78 

OTB .5 00%. 18 14 19 18 15—84 14 15 18 18 15—80 11 13 14 14 13-65 
U MCThomasl8 17 14 17 12—78 14 17 17 15 18—76 13 13 12 16 12—66 
Courtney ... 18 14 16 18 12—78 13 15 13 16 13—70 14 8 16 12 12—62 

Elliston—Heikes, 


Mr. W. R. Elliston, of Nashville, who has been attending the 
tournament, incidentally to let the shooters know what Belle Meade 
had prepared for them next week, has challenged Mr. R. O. Heikes 
for the cast iron medal, and the latter has accepted, and the match 
will be shot at Belle Meade, Saturday, Oct. 22. Mr. Ellisten is one 


, me var tae pigeon shots in the South, and may perhaps 


Davton shooter exert himself to retain the trophy. 
Paut RB, Liter, 
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Money to Burn. 

Cutcaco, Ill., Oct. 15.—In Kansas City they have a federation 
of gun clubs which is one of the strongest shooting organizations 
of the West, and it seems that this confederation has ruw gotten 
into trouble of a singular sort. It has been so popular and pros- 
perous that it has unable to spend all the money it has 
acciurulated, and now has about $2, which it does not know 
what to do with. One or two meetings have been called, but at 
latest accounts no conclusion has been reached. Jimmie Whit- 
field, of the Kansas City Star, suggests that it might be a quod 
idea to invest the amount in suburban real estate for the purposes 
of a shocting park, or else {und the amount in productive securities, 
1 suggest they might buy a challenge trophy with it. Yet is it not 
an odd state of affairs when a shooting organization gets so rich 
it has more money than it can spend? It certainly is an evidence 
of the prosperity and harmony of the Kansas City shooting clubs, 
than which the West has no more admirable organizations. 


Hermitage, of Nashville. 

The Hermitage Gun Club, of Nashville, Tenn., is a young 
organization, but has plenty of enthusiasm. The club medal was 
won last week by E. 5, Sutton, who shot out Mr. T. O. Morris, 
Jr., in the tie. In the first sweep Mr. Morris broke 20 out of 
25; in the next Mr, Sutton broke 21 out of 25. 


Elliston Wins, 


At Belle Meade Lodge, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 11, a 100-bird 
race was shot between W. R. Ellistongand James de Bow, the 
former winning with a score of 96 to M? De Bow’s 78, 


Ottumwa Handicap. 


The twelfth handicap shoot of the Ottumwa, Iowa, Gun Club, 
for the special prize of a Parker hammerless gun, was won this 


week by Saunders, 
Peoria Wins, 


Peoria Gun Club, of Peoria, Ill, was the winner last week in 
the see-saw between that club and Pekin Gun Club. This club 
team contest has progressed with varying fortunes and varying 
interest for some time, The race in this case was at 25 live birds, 
four men team, and the scores were as follows: Pekin--Heil- 
man 24, J. Hoff 23, W. Hoff 18, Baker 20; total 85. Peoria— 
G. Portman 24, A, E. Leisy 23, Kit Sammis 24, W. Meidroth 22; 


total 93. 
Idaho State Shoot. 


The Idaho State shoot, completed at Boise last week, offered 
rather tame sport in live birds, as the lot of birds shipped in 
proved dull, and needed the flush rope a great deal. Messrs. 
John Smith and R. W. Faris tied on 19 for the State medal, the 
ares being the scores, at 20 live birds: Z. Taylor 18, Jolin 
Smith 19, J. U. Wells 16, A. Adelmann 18, H. Fulton 17, H. 
Bayhouse 15, Dr. Maberley 15, R. W. Faris 19, J. Ridenbaugh 18, 
Dr. Prosser 15, G. R. Hitt 16, 


Waukegan. 


The annual October shoot of the Waukegan Gun Club, of 
Illinois, is still in progress at this writing, and will be closed to- 
day. This gun club is a remarkable one in many respects. It has 
a re of 139, of whom a large number are regular atten- 
dants, Yet the club was organized only three years ago, in May, 
1895. The organizers of this successful shooting body were 
Messrs. J, M. Graves, R. C. Barton, Jas. van Deusen, J. A. 
Woodsworth, Geo, Hallowell, Chas. Grubbs, Chas. Hoffman, L 
W, Jeffery, tas. Hull, H, A. Bangs, Clarence Bassett, Ben Dowe, 
Victor Rossbach and John A. Sutherland, with J. M. Graves, 
President; R. C. Barton, Vice-President, and L. W. Jeffery, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The policy of the club has been so success- 
ful that it now possesses good grounds, club house and every 
facility needed for pleasant shooting, 


Coming. 


Milwaukee Gun Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., will hold a tourna- 
ment Dec. 3 and 4 at live birds and targets. This will be a 
good one to keep in mind. 

Do not forget John Watson’s big December live-bird shoot. No 
stranger sould come to the city without taking home a box of 
John Watson’s hard birds for the loved ones at home. 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 





Alpine Gun Club. 


The Alpine Gun Club, of Chicago, held its final monthly shoot 
on the club grounds, near Hedgwich, Oct. 12, with a good at- 
tendance. There was a bright sun and a fresh crisp wind, which 
added to the comfort of the Pangea. 

The medal for the season of 1898 was awarded to A. Corrieri, who 
won it four times out of the six pee contests. The monthly 
medal was won by R. Simonetti in the final contest on a score of 
23 out of 25. The medal contest is at 25 targets, known traps, un- 


known angles, with a handicap of added targets. Following are 
detailed scores: 


A COPrterh cocci cvcccccccscvcesses 1110011101110111110111100—18—4—22 
Ses IED : Wisk on cdancveccasvcnceeness 1110110111111111111101111—22—0—22 
DD BOCCk 2oncccrccveccovcccevescces 0101111010111000111003001—14—3—17 
RB SiMeOmattl .....ccccccccosecccers 1111111111110111101111111—28—0—23 
J Phousek .nvccvecvccvecccerevsses 0001011010101101100000011—11—5—16 

Maravighia .........csseeeeeesees 0011101101110101100011011—15—5—20 

BURGE. oe cccscccccccccccssocvass 1001100001100110100110010—11—6—17 
S TOR sreccsccccvccccccccscccees 1101101111001101110110111—18—_0—18 
J Chrurch on. .ccccsvcnccscccccsece 1010011111110110110011111—18—0—18 


The season for the club has been a most pleasant and success- 
ful one, and there is some talk of furthering the pleasure in live- 
bird contests at Watson’s. Park during the winter months. 


The Chicago Athletic Association. 


The shoot for the Chicago Athletic trophy will take place on 
the afternoon of Oct. 20, on Watson’s grounds. 


* Montgomery Ward Trophy. 


The shoot-off for the Montgomery Wood & Co. trophy took 
lace on the afternoon of Oct. 14, at Watson's Park, between P. 
R Fletcher, of Blue Island; M. J. Eich, J. L. Alabaster and J. 
B. Barto. The day was cool, with an overcast sky, and a strong 
wind blew across the traps from the left quarter. The birds were 
very good and flew largely to the left quarter. The four con- 
tesiants started with a handicap, Alabaster missing his first bird 
shot at, which was a left-quartering dark bird which fell dead ‘out 
of bounds. M, J. Eich missed his second, a nearly-straight-away, 
which would have been a hard one for any one to kill. The 
next bird missed was by Alabaster, a right-quartering driver, which 
fell dead out of bounds; this bird let him out of the race, for the 
others killed ight up to the ninth, when Fletcher missed two 
in succession, and Barto killed his dead out of baunds as shown 
by the following scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
4831211541512 
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and Barto. Fletcher killed straight up to the sixth, which was 
thered with both barrels, fell dead out of bounds. His 
Seek erent Saree be eh a 
. a ’ ot 
un s required 8 shoot-off of another 10 birds ‘by Fletcher, Eich 
ind. . 
Eich’s first 
and stopped 


was a circling one from which he should easily have killed, 
but fell ca bounds an 35 him out. 
Barto shot remarkab’ i 


were good from 
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Biue Island Gun Club, of Blue Island, Ill. 


The Blue Island Gun Club, whose members are Henry Beer, 
President and Captain, who is county commissioner; W, H. 
Wearner, Secretary and Treasurer; Jacob Rehm, Mayor; C,. C. 
Hess, Superintendent Washington Ice Co.; Oliver Bourke, Com- 
missioner of Public Works; A. C. Boeber, Deputy Sheriff; Geo. 
Airey, Deputy Game Warden; J. L. Zacarias, bank president, and 
Henry Neipert, Henry Kline, P. R. Fletcher, Geo. Roll, R. 
Krueger and Geo. Boerman, has a limit of fifteen members, and 
the membership is always full. This club announces that it will 
ive a live-bird and target tournament some time during Novem- 
er, The date will be published later. 


Chicago Challenge Trophy. 


While W, P, Mussey has signified his readiness to resign from 
the board of trustees, he will continue to act until the return of 
the member who is at present out of the city. 

The handicap established for Silas Palmer, holder, and Dr. 
Sarembo Shaw, challenger, by the trustees, ‘s alike, both shooting 
at 25 birds from Slyds, 


Eureka Gun Club, 


The Eureka Gun Club held its weekly contest on the club 
grounds, Oct. 14. The attendance was fairly good, considering 
the weather, which was quite cold. The wd blew strong in the 
face of the traps. The sky was clouded the greater part of the 
time. All events were shot from the magautrap, which threw 


the targets somewhat erratic, greatly on account of the wind. The 
scores: 


Events: 1245 Events: 12465 

Targets: 2151525 Targets: 25 15 16 25 
E M Steck ......... .1912.. VL amapen «oe ME ree 
A W Adams ...... 211212 19 P Stannar : 18 22 
EE - coeeenesie 2 i1.. A C Paterson .. be bs Mes 
H B Morgan ...... 15 9 910 W D Stannard......... ll ® 
RW BERTON vvevesic es ot 14... Dr Morton ....see000 «oe os 10 


In the trophy contests, 25 targets, W. D. Stannard won Class 
A, H. Vetter won Class B, and i C. Borroff won Class C. 

Class A.—Ed. Steck a F. P. Stannard 19, A. W. Adams 22, 
W. D. Stannard 23, A. C. Patterson 18. 

Class B.—V. L. Cunnyngham 22, H. Vetter 22, Dr. Morton 12, 
A. _W. Morton 11, H. B. Morgan 16, A. C. Boroff 11, 

Class C.—A. C. Boroff 11. 


The club wishes to announce that on the last Saturday of this 


- month, October 29, it will have a handicap target shoot for its 


members, and will give merchandise prizes for high scores. 
A. C. Paterson. 


South End Gun Club's First All-Day 
Tournament. 


ReabinG, Pa,, Oct. 12—The first all-day open target tournament 
of the South End Gun Club, of this city, was held to‘day. It was 
an unqualified success, and the members are correspondingly 


appy. 

Aithough the South End Gun Club has been in existence over 
eleven years, and contains among its members some of the best 
shots in the country, it remained until to-day for them to make 
the initial attempt at holding an all-day shoot of open sweeps. 
Gun clubs from Berks and adjoining counties were invited. 
Although the sky was clear and the sun shone brightly, a stiff 
northwest wind prevailed the entire day, making g scores 
impossible. 

ight regular programme events and seventeen extra pee 
were shot off during the day, besides the team shoot for the 
sterling silver shield given by the South End Gun Club, to be 
shot for by teams of five men from clubs of Berks or adjoining 
counties. Each man shot at 25 targets, or a-total of 125 targets 
per team. ay ag | at 2 P. M., the time set for the match, 
manager Arthur A. Fink called out the first squad and started the 
event. The final score showed that the South End Gun Club, of 
Reading, had won the trophy, their team hitting 87 out of 125. 
The Shuler Shooting Club’s team was a close second with 85 to 
their credit. The Phoenix Gun Club, of Phoenixville, Pa., was 
third with 77. The Independent Gun Club, of Sinking Springs, 
Pa., was fourth with 76 hit, and the Mt. Penn Gun Club, of Read- 
ing, finished last with 69 broke. Following are the scores of the 
team shoot, five men, for the trophy: 

Five-men team shoot, for intercounty championship and South 
End Club trophy, 25 targets, $5 entrance per team: 


Sinking Spring Gun Club. 





















Spatz 0001111111111111110111011—20 

G Johnson - -0010111110101101011100000—13 
Hunsinger . 0110101111010100011011100—14 
Hainly .... . -0110101101001111110111101—17 
Grundy 0011110100110111110000000—12—76 

South End Gun Club. 
WIRE aiden di de cp ckescnduws een teal 0111010111100011111111100—17 
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Eshelman .......+.+- ceeseecedeeeceees 1100010111111101111011011—18 
WO. dadecicboncsveccosscéséoedvenhsten 1111111111011110100110101—19—87 
Shuler Gun Club, Pottstown. 
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GRRE cose ncvccvovvgecccsccwsserovenh 1101100111101100110111101—17 
TROD. dn ce cndeccsncenpipasteseensceoee 1111101111001011011100111—18 
BAGTOE « oo cevccocsuccovccbsostvestonchon 1111010100100111111110111—18—85 
Mt. Penn Gun Club aoe 
WORE’ ic ds Kiccdsdeccdudetevedegnbs «. « 0141114010010111100001011—15 
Rhoads .. . --0001001110011110101011101—14 
Kuersten -  -1111011000100111111110101—17 
TE ste e - - -1101001011010111100010001—13 
Lai 1100100010001002000110110—10—69 
Phoenix Gun Club, Phoenixville. 
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BUD ise vogue sbécbbutngneedebootenbeusee 1000101111110: 15 
JORMOOA 2.000000 ,00c0ccecsccccercvoses 1111011110111111110111111—22—77 


The shoot was managed ly Arthur A. Fink, of this city, to whom 
is due considerable credit for the prompt and efficient manner in 
which the various events were run off. = 

me event not on the mme was the shooting several rounds 
of ammunition at a flock of wild ducks that happened to come up 
the Schuylkill River. It caused considerable commotion among the 
shooters not engaged at the time at the score, and a general 
scramble for guns ensued. Slonaker, of Pottstown, proved to 
be the lucky man, and carried with him his trophies. Even if he 
team, the Shuler Gun Club, did not win the team one of 
= members had the honor of killing the most wild bi of the 
*s sport. 
mong the shooters present from out of town gun clubs were 
Messrs, mer, Wien and Shealer, of the Boyertown Rod and Gun 
; L. H. Davis, Slonaker (Dick), Saylo1, 

of Pottstown; ba 


ub, ; Messrs. Trumbauer 
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clubs tatives t were Yi Laird, Kuersten 
UES gue be aden. Bagh Sa Gra 


, Geo. Milles and Farr, of the 


Ger Gan Chit . 
As the South End team won the trophy, it will again be placed 
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Buffalo Audubon Gun Club 


Burrato, N. Y.—Louis Frieze captured the first prize in the 
Audubon Gun Club’s fifth annual field day, scoring 48 out of 50 
targets shot at. The following is a summary of scores. By way 
of explanation, the club has an extra day each year, which is 
called the field day and merchandise shoot, All members who 
wish contribute as they see fit. The donations on this occasion, 
fifty-two in number, were all very useful prizes, consisting of gun. 
cases, fishing rods, kegs of powder; in ict, everything that is 
useful in the sportsman’s line, The day’s programme was made 
up of nine target events, The first seven events were sweepstake 
events, in which the five highest averages received merchandise 
prizes. The winners in this class were H. D. Kirkover, first, with 
900; E. W. Smith, second, .880; J. Charles, .870; E. F. Hammond, 
.840; Norris, .810. No. 8 event was a 15-target merchandise. There 
were ten prizes in this event for high guns, finishing in the order: 
named: Kirkover and Norris, with a loss of 3 each; Hebard, 
E. W. Smith, L. W. Bennet, J. Charles) Hammond, Walker 
Oehmig and Jacobs. The main interest was center 
in the grand merchandise, which was No. 9 event on the pro- 
gramme, was at 50 targets. Each contestant was assured a prize. 
The highest gun got first choice, and so on down to the last. 
Louis Frieze carried off first honors in this shoot, making a total 
of 48 out of 50. The finish of the others can be seen by the 
score. The weather was rather — but a very enjoyable da 

wu 


was had by all. A fine hot lunch was furnished by the club, whic 
was prepared by caterer W. E. Garbe. ; 
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The main attraction at the Audubon Gun Club club shoot to- 
day was the third series of shoots for the Hebard trophy, and was 
won by Dr. Carroll, who scored 28 out of 30, with 3 birds added, 
making 31 total. No. 4 event on_the programme.was this event. 
No. 3 was the club badge shoot. E. C. Burkhardt and Warren tied 
for Class A; Warren won_shoot-off. Walker won Class B, and 
W. R. Eaton won Class C. 

Scores of Oct. 15: 


Events: 123 4.5 6 7 Events: 12834567 
Targets: 15 155p 5p Targets: 1615 15 5p 5p 
C Burkhardt.13 10 16 2412 4 4 Dr Carroll... .. .. 213113 6 8 
R Hebard.... 6 9162711 5 4 Jacobs ...... .. 11 16 21.... .. 
f, BB sch 040 81117211 7 9 Kerew..... 8 9202 8 7 3 
Burkhardt.14 918 2510 5 2 Porter ...... .. .. 423... 6 3 
L Warren... .. 1419 2511 6 8 W Eaton EE vans co 506 
A Heinold... 91017 2512. 4 6 A Barnes RUE sis osiive 
Walker .... 10 7202511 4 5 E McCarney. rr 
C. J. Maver 





The first two day’s tournament of the Oakbrook Gun Club will 
be held at the Kurtz House, one mile from Reading, situated on 
the Lancaster Pike. The shooting grounds can be reached by the 
Reading & Southwestern electric road, cars leaving Third and 
Penn streets every twentv minutes. The first day, Oct. 27, will 
be devoted to live birds. The second day will be for targets. The 
programme of the first day is: Event 1, 10 live birds, Rhode Island 
rules, entrance $5, birds included; event 2, 5 live birds, Hurlingham 
rules, entrance $2.50, birds included; event 3, miss-and-ovt, $% 
entrance, birds extra. Extra everts to suit the shooters. S*oot- 
ing begins 10 A. M. Fr'day, Uct. 2.—KKvent 1, 10 targets, $1; No. 2, 
15, $1.50: No. 8, 25, $2.50; No. 4, 10 pairs double, $1.75; No. 5 miss- 
and-out, 50 cents. Other events to suit the shooters. Targets 
2 cents each; live birds 35 cents a pair. Shells for sale on the 
grounds. A fine dinner will be served at 50 cents at the hotel 
grounds at 12 o’clock. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., 
secured to manage the shoot. James 'W. Kurtz is the secretary, 
Oak brook, Pa. 

Duster. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 

Devoe, o- Oct. 16.—The coming alee eae will 
most_li' a im jooting event. I wa: that cit 
sor es Settee "Wes eas tees te 
o a previous. en ¢ improvemen ve 
been made that are contracted, they will be the finest shooting 

ds that I have ever visited, even exceeding those of the 
ndianapolis Club. Owing to the fact that the Club were unable 
to state definitely just when the grounds would be.iready for > 
use, it was impossible to announce the dates of their tolsrhament. 
ow 
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Confabulations of the Cadi—IX. 
The Sucket. 

“IN our weary pilgrimage through this vale of fogs and tears,” 
said the Cadi to his respectfully attentive circle of associate 
philosophers, who were gazing on him with a look of contempla- 
tion which might be interpreted to mean either affection or mental 
vacuity, “we are ail suckers under certain favoring conditions. 
We at times give up our money recklessly, with no substantial 
return for it or without any particular inquiry into whys and 
wherefores as to why we part with it. This no doubt as & state- 
ment contains nothing new, since many years ago it was said that 
a fool and his money soon came to a fork in the road. Still, when 
a man parts with his money liberally, it does not necessarily’ fol- 
low that he should be considered a sucker, nor does it seem right 
that those who are beneficiaries of his open-handedness should 
sneer at him and treat him with contempt—always behind his back, 
be it understood. 7 

“I was in a certain town some years ago in Arkansaw on a day 
when a circus had pitched its tent for the amusement and edu- 
cation of the people therein and thereabouts. A circus in that 
country was not an incident; it was an event which ranked with a 
war, an election or a dangerous comet. Men with pounds of 
unlaundried whiskers, on their chins, and more pounds of bushy 
hair on their heads, came in from all points of the compass, horse- 
back, mule-back, country wagons, prairie schooners, ox-wagons, 
with their Hopie Janes, or other Janes which they had hopes 
would be Hopie Janes as soon as time and tide would permit, 
and all arrayed in their best bibs and tuckers, which in most 
instances were the same bibs and tuckers which they wore every 
day and every year. The saddles were seemingly made of scraps 
of leather and bare trees, while the horses and mules, whose office 
it was to draw the wagons, had corn husk collars and harnesses 
consisting of about three pieces of leather, while cheap pieces of 
bed cord served for driving reins. If all the paraphernalia of the 
horses had been cast into one pile the whole would hardly have 
equalled the ‘cash value of the amount spent for circus tickets, 
peanuts and the bright and winsome pink lemonade which brings 
such disaster to the wallet of the country swain and such joy 
to the palate of the country belle; but the circus and peanuts were 
the necessities of the moment, emergency necessities as it were, 
while the former were every-day luxuries, 

“I wore a citified suit of clothes, and on that account I pre- 
sume one of the star performers engaged in conversation with 
me. Affecting a blasé air, I viewed with calm indifference his 
diamond ring, when he inadvertently, as it were, flashed it into 
view in many different lights; so that he soon came to consider 
and treat me as his equal, than which no higher honors could 
be found in his standard of measures, An air of excitement and 
expectancy pervaded the groups and changing currents of humanity 
which moved to and fro around here and there, but all intent on 
the ticket wagon, from which they drifted in a steady stream to 
the tent entrance. My new-found friend, in a tone filled with a 
happy ring, remarked: ‘Just see the suckers pile in. They are the 
biggest lot of fools that I have seen on our route,’ I felt a 
bit of annoyance at the ingratitude of the remark. From the 
standpoint of the circus man, the people who patronized the 
circus, and whose dollars gave him a means of livelihood, were 
suckers, He meant it too in an ill sense, He considered them as 
being his dupes or gulls, and that he was getting their money 
under some allurement other than what gave an honest return for 
the money received.” 

“Well, what about it?” said Moke, with an inquiring look. “The 
sucker was a useful thing to the circus. He had a look into the 
tent, some peanuts and pink lemonade for his money, and all 
he remembered was that the clown said, ‘Here we are again,’ as 
he turned a hand-spring in a blithe manner in the middle of the 
ring. The circus man had some cheap money. One had only 
a memory; the other had good money.” 

“Don’t you consider that the audience was well amused for the 
time being, and had a certain relief from the every-day cares and 
troubles, which amply compensated for the outlay?” queried the 
Cadi. 

“What cares and what troubles? I have none; and if I have 
none of my own, how can I imagine any im the world?” replied 
Moke. 

“You are bright, very bright, sweet Moke. Just for a moment 
consider that your name is Petgr, and that the poet had you 
in mind when he so feelingly wrote: 

“Peter was dull; he was at first 
Dull—oh, so dull, so very dull! 
Whether he talked, wrote or rehearsed, 


Still with this dullness was he cursed! 
Dull—beyond all conception dull.’ ” 


“That sounds very pretty, but I think I can see into a brick 
wall quite as far as the next one, all the same,” said Moke, some- 
what peevishly. “If the people chose to be duped, it was their 
own lookout.” 

“Although the circus man had an opinion that his patrons were 
suckers, he did not proclaim his opinions from the house- 
tops,” continued the Cadi. “In the trap-shooting world, the poor 
shot has been given to understand, with little attempt at con- 
cealment, that he is a sucker. Indeed, not a few of the experts 
have been forward in frank expressions of their views concerning 
what were suckers, not infrequently in such places where the 
sucker, so-called, could hear the aforesaid expressions, and thereby 
learn the esteem in which he was held. Now, mayhap a man 
may be a sucker once or twice, or even a few times more, but 
the average man learns very quickly what are his mistakes and 
what are not. If a man is really a sucker he cannot know it too 
quickly. There is a great injury done, however, when men, who 
can afford to shoot, and whose means would enable them to look 
upon the day’s loss at a tournament as a mere item of expense, 
are led to believe that they are looked upon in a way as fools, 
which is but the more generic term for sucker. A sensible man, 
who shoots but poorly, will not shoot long if he is looked upon 
with contempt for being unskillful and as easy to pluck. 

“There was a certain disregard of consequences in the past, for 
it was the theory of a few that if the sucker crop was exhausted 
there would be a new one to follow, or as it was more technically 
expressed: ‘A sucker is born every minute.’ It was a mistaken 
assumption, as it was also a mistaken policy. It was a mistake 
as a policy to pretend to be out for sport when the practice was 
that the big fish swallowed the lesser. A sucker is not born every 
minute in the trap-shooting world, nor was he ever so born. Even 
if he were so born, a sucker is not a proper element to cultivate 
and levy upon as a part of a gentleman’s sport. Suth belongs 
to another sphere of action, to which a clean sport should have no 


“Considering the merciless manner. in which the poorer shots 
have been beaten year in and year out during many years past, the 
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real. cause for wonder is that there are so many trap-shooters as 


there are. The poorer shots have faced the traps on equal terms 
with the experts through many years, and have had the lessons of 
adversity well pounded into them. We should congratulate our- 
selves that trap-shooting is on such a good footing as it is. Its 
present condition really speaks well for the genuine enthusiasm 
of those who still support it. However, if we continue on the old 
lines, we.cannot hope for any success greater than that which 
obtains at present. If the future is to be made prosperous in the 
trap-shooting world, the conditions should be changed so that all 
will have an even chance, and this can be done by establishing a 
system of handicaps.” 


Ethical Juggle Systems. 


“But the different systems accomplish that,” objected Ephraim. 

“Not in the least,” mildly replied the Cadi. “Systems in most 
instances apply only to the divisions of the moneys and not at 
all to the equity of the direct competition. To such as have not 
shot well enough to be in the money, all systems are practically 
alike. Without a handicap, the poorer shot cannot be any nearer 
a winner under one system than he can under another, no matter 
what the rule may be for the division of the moneys. This harp- 
ing on systems as a cure for all the evils which beset the shooter 
of moderate skill reminds me of a story of the old country doctor, 
who had become so habituated to giving an emetic for every 
disease which came under his treatment that he once prescribed 
an emetic for an ulcerated tooth, on the theory presumably that 
in the general upheaval there would something happen to the re- 
lief of it. The juggling with conditions on the surface does not in 
the least affect the real evil of the situation. 

“Take the equitable system, for instance. The poorer shots, who 
cannot shoot well enough to break at least 12 or 13 out of 15, or 17 
or 18 out of 2-target events, accordingly as there are three or 
four moneys provided in either, is not benefited in the least by 
the system. It no more provides a proper equity among the shoot- 
ers than does any other system. As it refers to a division of 
the moneys, it is far inferior to the Rose system, of which it is 
a bastard offshoot. It abandons all idea of a competition, and 
the term tournament is a misnomer wherever this system is used. 
Men are merely paid so much for breaking a certain number 
of targets if the number exceeds a certain minimum, much in 
the same manner that a laborer contracts to chop wood by the 
cord, or dig ditches by the yard, or any other matter of job work. 
There is nothing either direct or implied that there is a competi- 
tion between the shooters, nor is there any need of it under this 
system. It is merely a matter of piece work. As there is no 
application of competition, there is still less of sport. The pro- 
position, stripped of its few fictions, is: You, as party of the 
first part, pay in a certain stipulated sum to qualify in the con- 
tract, and agree to break over a certain number of targets, which 
is duly specified in the programme. For breaking over the certain 
number the party of the second part agrees to pay a certain sum 
apiece for each target broken. If the party of the first part fails 
to break over the stipulated number, the party of the second part 
is relieved from all ‘obligations in the matter, etc. Now, my 
friends, is not the breaking of targets at so much per target great 
sport and great competition? Isn’t it sport to lay bricks at so 
much per thousand, barring the fact that the work is a bit harder? 
Isn’t business sport? 

“The equitable system is a misnomer, for there is nothing equit- 
able about it as applied to a competition. First of all, it does 
not recognize the shooters as being first, second and third, as is 
the oase in the Rose system. Each man is simply an individual 
who broke so many targets at so much per target. The ratios 
too are variable. In the Rose system the ratios are invariable 
and each shooter is recognized as a contestant. Under the 
equitable system, in a 15-target event, if there are shooters who 
break 15, 14 and 13, then the ratios are accordingly 15, 14 and 13. 
But if some one should break 15, others 13 and still others 11, then 
the ratios would be accordingly 15, 13 and 11; so that the ratios 
vary each time according to the number of targets broken, instead 
of according to the relative standing of the scores as a matter 
of competition. Whether 15, 14 and 13, or 15, 12 and 9, or any 
other numbers were broken, under the Rose system they would be 
classed as first, second and third, and the ratios of 5, 3 and 2 
would govern accordingly. The Rose system thus recognizes a 
competition, while its bastard relative recognizes only job work. 
Under the so-called equitable system the man who breaks the 
least targets gets almost as much as the man who breaks them 
all, in which again there is no equity whatever. 

“To make the matter clearer, let us suppose that in a 15-target 
event, $1.00 entrance, twenty men enter. This would make a total 
of $30. Deducting $6 for targets, there are $24 left to be divided 
among the contestants. Let us suppose that one man breaks 


15, one 14 and one 13. Then under the so-called equitable system 
and the Rose system the moneys would be divided thus: 


Equitable. Rose. 
Broke. Broke. 
15 targets at 60 cents...... $9.00 15 targets, ratio 5....... $12.00 
14 targets at 60 cents...... 8.40 14 targets, ratio 3 ..... 7.20 
13 targets at 60 cents,.:.. 7.80 13 targets, ratio 2....... 4.80 


“Let us suppose that 15, 13 and 11 were broken, then under the 
equitable system the results would be as follows: 
Equitable. 
Broke. 
11 targets at 61 cents per, $6.71. 


Broke. 

15 targets at 61 cents per, $9.15 

13 targets at 61 cents per, 7.93 
Under the Rose system, the latter would have paid the same as 
in the former instance. The equitable system as a matter of job 
work pays the contestants practically the same amount. The Rose 
system recognizes a competition, and its ratio works with mathe- 
matical accuracy at all times. 

“From the most ancient times to the present, whether in peace 
or war, sport or business, the men who excelled were honored and 
rewarded much above their fellows who did the poorest, and yet 
the modern equitable trap-shooting system requires that the men 
who break over a certain number shall be all paid practically 
alike; that is, so much per piece of job work. But whatever 
system is used, as I have reiterated, it only applies to a division of 
the moneys, and not to the equity governing the poorer shots as 
compared with the experts. There can be no permanent gain 
unless there is a handicap to support it, as fairness requires that 
there should be.” 


A Universal Panacea. 


Le Loup, who had been busily engaged writing on the bottom 
of a soap box, rapped on it with his pencil as a signal that he 
wished to have a hearing. “Worthy Cadi,” said he, “you are as 
far from being right as a man can be and still stay on earth. No 
handicap is necessary, for you never heard a shooter, composed 
of the right stuff, who claimed that a low score was due to his 


own lack of skill. Every time such shooter misses a target there 


is some good reason for it other than fault in himself. T have taken 


8389 





some pains to compile the following, which I offer in lieu of a 
handicap, and which I think will give more gefieral satisfaction, as 
there is nothing in it which will offend the amour propre of any 
shooter. In this respect it differs from a hanaicap, which neces- 
sarily implies that he who receives it is not as good a shot as 
are soine others. To illustrate by example—a_ shooter goes to 
the score, shoots and misses. Then he turns to his neighbor and 
says, ‘I am shooting a new load. I never would have missed that 
target with the old load.’ Then the scorer marks it as a broken 
bird. No. 2 shoots and misses. He says: ‘My pattern opened and 
let the target go through it, I never held a gun more correctly in 
my life.’ The scorer then says in a fatherly way, ‘The pattern was 
to blame and we will score that a broken bird.’ And so the shoot 
goes on, 
' “The following is a list of reasons -which are in common use, 
sanctioned by many good shots, and which all shooters should 
paste in their hats not only as a substitute for a handicap, but as 
a universal panacea. for all kinds of bad shooting, and to be used 
as in the above example: 

“Some one shook the platform just as I shot. 

“A fly lighted on my gun barrel and disarranged my aim at the 
moment of shooting. 


“The target was hit hard, but was too tough to break. 

“The powder did not act right. 

“There is something wrong with the primers, 

“My gun stock don’t fit, 

“The shells are faulty. I never will use them again. (This is 
peculiarly apropos if you have tried to get the shells for nothing 
and been treated to a refusal.) 

“The targets are thrown too fast; too slow; too high; too low. 

“A tree in the background swallowed up the target out of sight 
at the moment I pulled the trigger, 

“The wind jumped or ducked the target as | fired. 

“T have a bad cold. I ate too much breakfast; too much dinnef: 
too much supper. The cabbage, soft-shell crabs, roast beef, cold 
water, etc., affected my nerves and sight. 

“T had a nightmare. 

“A cross-eyed boy looked at me just as I shot. 


“The trap-puller pulled too soon; too late; and I was balked, 
balked, balked. 

“The referee called a broken bird a lost bird. 

“The people talk too much. 

“The grounds are laid out wrong. 

“There was too much sunlight; there wasn’t enough; it was too 
cloudy; it wasn’t cloudy enough. 

“If one does not care to go into specifications, he merely says 
in a scornful way, ‘I am not in my usual good form.’ 

“In all these instances, and many more, which are to be left 
to the ingenuity of the shooter and the discretion of the 
referee, the shooter missing the target has it scored to him 
as broken, and in that way there will be a more equitable 
division of the money under modern ideas of what is equitable 
than there can be under any system of handicapping which can be 
devised, or for that matter any equitable system of division. Each 
target will then pay just the same amount for each shooter, for 
every one then will break straight, and the nearer every one re- 
ceives the same amount, the greater is the equity of the system. 
What do you think of it, fellows?” 

“But whére does the sport come in?” queried Ephraim, 

“Who's talking of sport,” said the Cadi, “When we are breaking 
targets for so much apiece, we are talking of 

“‘Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.’ ” 
Berwarp Waters, 





Buckeye Gun Club vs. Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Kine’s Mitts, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The scores herewith are of team 
race between the new Cincinnati Gun Club and the Buckeye Gun 
Club, of Dayton, O., which took place on the afternoon of Oct. 
7. Rolla O. Heikes was captain of the Buckeye team, and I was 
captain of the Cincinnati team. The match was shot on the 
grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club and was really. an opening 

ay, or house warming, for the new grounds. The day was very 
dark, and made the targets very difficult to see, which will ac- 
count for low scores. 

The race was close, and we had _a very enjoyable time; the men 
marked D are the Buckeye Gun Club, and the men marked C are 
the Cincinnati men. : 

_We shot them in mixed squads, so that there would be no pos- 
sible chance for any unfair dealings; you will see that it was 
anybody’s race almost until the last shot was fired. 

e expect to shoot them a return race in the near future on 
their grounds at Dayton: 
Mumma, D ..... 10011111011111001001111111011111111111011111111101—40 
Keifaber, D --11101000110110111011011111011111111111111111101011—39 











Raymond, D_....11110111110010100100111110111110111111011111111111—39 
R Trimble, C ...11111101111011011111011111111101111111111101101111—43 
Du Bray, C. © 10001111001100011011190111111011111111111111111101—46 

roe, eve 10111111111111100110011110110101101111111010111101—38 
Stark, D 11111101110101100011110111110111114111101111010111—39 
Glaser, D . 01111110111000001111011011001.101111111110110100111—34 
Dick, C_........-01111000011110011101111111111110111111101111010110—37 


Frederick, C..... 11101110110111001101100101000010100111111001111101—31 
Craig, D ..ciscss 19111111111101011111111100111111111111101011101101—42 
Achey, D ....... 11001010010110101101011011011111111111111110001101—34 
McDonald, D....11011110111101110101111011001011111011110101011111—37 
L Ahlers, C..... 11100111110001100111100010111110000101111011010110—30 
Bob White, C....00111110110110010111001110111110111011111101101110—35 








Adams, D ....... 11011111101101110111010111011011000101111111111110—37 
Makley, D ...... 01111111111010100110111101111111110111111011111001—39 
Heikes, D ....... 1400110099911 111991911101991091111911191111111111—48 
Bt, Cx. xcsanbe 10191111191110111011111111111101111111101111110111—44 
fay, Meds C' cisses 11111100100111111100001110001010101001111100001011—29 
~ Trimble, C....11011110111111111111111111011110111111110111011101—43 
.Wilson, D ...... 10111110100110011010011110111001111001110111011111—34 
Protsman, D..... 11110011111000111001010101011011101010001010101010—28 
Waddell, C....... 10011111001101110011111100111101101100101110001001—31 
Mackie, C ...... 11011100011110101111101111111110161100111000011010—33 
Care. CC: .cacdeas 1411011111111111101101101111111110101101110011111—40 
Shwind, D ...... 10111111100110011101111101101101111100101111010111—35 
Altisk, D ......0- 
Ackley, C 
Squiers, C 
Goodman, C 


Schuman, D 
Rike, D ... 






10101111111011101111001011111111111101111101111111—41 

Lindsley, C 01111111111101110011101110011111101111010111110101—38 

Small, C . 11011111100111011001101111110100011111111111111111—39 

Pena, C. 0. .c0ce0¢ 1111101110191111111101001.111111111110111110111010—40 
The total scores were: Dayton 671, Cincinnati 669. 

Mitt F. Linpstey. 








Under date of Oct. 11 Mr. J. Arthur Belden writes us as follows: 
“In the issue of Oct. 8, Forest anp Stream, column “Drivers and 
Twisters,” you have J. A. Belden’s score 10 birds straight, which 
is correct; in the score of Hell Gate Gun Club contest you have 
the score 9 killed, on same page. Will you kindly correct the 
error in the column of “Drivers and Twisters” in your next issue. 
The reason I ask you to correct this is that I a smali wager 
to be decided by Forest anp Stream. The Brooklyn Eagle and 
New York Sun of Sept. 28 both had my score 10 straight, yet the 
party would not accept that, as the wager was to be decided by 
your paper.” Concerning the foregoing, we cannot. assume the 
responsibility of ing upon it, .as the score sent to us was a 
manifold copy, which had a fous which might be taken for 0 or 
1, and the total .was written both 10 and 9, one over the other. 
Tt was one of those. scores. in which the maker knew all about 
them, but all knew very little. ; 

The Ste Gun Club, Chicago, will give a handicap target shoot 
on Oct. * 
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The Baltimore Tournament. 


_ Tue sixth annual tournament of the Baltittiore Shooting Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., was heid on Oct. 11, 12, 18 and 14, on the 
grounds of the Association, on Pirfilico Road. The first two days 
were devoted to target shooting; the last two to live-b.rd shoot 
ing. Both target and live-bird shooting had handicap condi- 
tions. In the former the shooters stood at 14, 16 and lsyds., ac- 
one as they were classed as amateurs, semii-experts or ex- 
perts. The targets were thrown after the Sergeant system. There 
was $300 added money. 

The weather was all that could be desired on the three first days, 
excepting some windiness; on the fourth there was much rain 
and unfavorable conditions therefore for good shooting. Mr. James 
R. Malone managed the shoot, assisted now and then by other 
members of the Association. Mr. H. P. Collins, of the Du Pont 
Powder Co., looked after the cashier’s department. Mr. L. Jor 
was the scorer in the target competition. Mr. R. A. Scharf fille 
the office in the live-bird events. 

The programmé was a good one. There were ten target events 
each day, six of which were at 20 targets; $2 entrance;.four at 15 
targets, $1.50 entrance, with $10 added money in each event. There 
were four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. With such a pro- 

amme the shooters did not appear to give it their support further 
than what is apparent in the scores given herewith. 

There was nothing of special interest in the way of remarkable 
shooting, if that of Hawkins on the second day at the 1@yd. mark 
is excepted, a degree of skill which warranted his shooting at the 


18yd. mark. 
Tuesday, Oct. 11, First Day. 


A strong, fluky wind, blowing quartering and at times straight 
toward the shooters at the score, made very difficult competition. 
The scores of the steadiest shooters were cut down by the erratic 
target flights, caused by the irregular wind mentioned. Edward 
Banks and ood ‘Waters tied on .888 per cent., although the 
scores erroneously give Banks but 18 in No. 9 event instead of 19, 
the number which he broke. Leroy was close up with .877 per 
cent., one target less than Banks and Waters. 

The 15-target events were $1.50 entrance, 20-target events, $2. 
The handicaps in yards are placed after the names of the shoot- 
ers. While theoretically 2yds. more or less does not seem to be 
much of a handicap to the experts, in practice it was found to 
make a slight difference, as a time and lead which would be cor- 
rect in shooting at lé6yds. was found at times to be faulty at 
18yds., so that there was some difficulty encountered in making 
scores at that distance up to the expert’s average. 

Extra No. 1, Malone, pare and Hood, 10; Glover, Lupus, 
Banks and Collins, 9; Taylor, Coe and Haywood, 8; Hawkins, 7; 
Colburn, 5. : 

No. 2: Hood and Banks, 10, Glover, Lupus and Hawkins, 9; 
Malone, Leroy and Haywood, 8; Hicks and Coe, 7; Collins, 
Taylor and Colburn, 6; J. L. Pentz, 5. 

No. 3: Leroy, Hill, Dixon and Bond, 10; Glover, 9; Hood, 
Banks and Fox, 8; Hobbs, 7. 

No. 4, 5 pairs: Hobbs, 8; Banks and Bond, 7; Glover, 6. 

No. 5, 5 pairs: Hood, 10; Hobbs, 9; Leroy, 8. 


No. 6: ood 10, Leroy 8, Colburn 6. 

Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 2015 202015 at. Broke. Av. 
Dates, BE cccccces 13 19 18 14 18 17 12 18 18 12 180 1 -883 
Ramee, BB secsslsss 12 19 19 11 18 17 13 18 18 13 180 158 .877 
Glover, 18 ......... 11 14 17 11 19 17 12 19 20 13 180 142 788 
Hood, 18 .......... 13 1919 13 2016... .. .. ll 125 1i1 -888 
Lupus, 16 ........ 9 16 19 13 15 18 13 19 17 12 180 151 -838 
ED, BD epesvocvve 10 19 16 11 13 17 13 14 16 11 180 140 777 
Haywood, 16 ....... 12 19 16 14161612171813 180 153 -850 
Hawkins, 16 ....... 1118 15 141914131715 9 180 144 -800 
Malone, 16 ......... 18 1917121719 13181414 180 156 .866 
Taylor, 18 .......... 13 1416 15161515 .. .. 10 140 112 -800 
Hobbs, 16 .......... 9 16 13 11 1416 12 .. 18 14 160 123 - 768 
Collins, 14 ......... 111011 71510 81211 8 180 103 -573 
Cantler, 16 ......... 12 17 17 13 15 19 10 13 17 12 180 145 -805 

L Pentz, 14 ...... 12211 8 812 8 9.. 2B 160 102 -636 

arshall, 16 ....... fs ara 55 43 -781 
Calboner, 14 ....... 9116695653..97 10 65 406 
Watts, 14 .........5 12..101314 7.. 9.. 105 65 -619 
SEMEL, BE Gesteccesce ud 04 5b 131611 .. 8 1 90 68 .705 
Diiles, 24 .ccocccccs 0s 20 00 00 14 15 11 15 16 13 110 84 -763 
i, Th Anvesphouss. 6s 3s. oe Gb 161612101211 110 7 ~=«.700 
Oa errs & Fe LF 90 65 -722 
Brewer, 164 .cccocccs 06 v0 00 oo ce Mb oe oe 02 0 20 14 -700 
PEE wavcesesen,ct op es ts ov a5 pe OSD 55 17 309 
Fox, 14 ..ccccscoces o¢ bg "se" es 0b bo. ks 4s 40 Oe 15 13 -866 


Wednesday, Oct. 12, Second Day. 


The weather again was clear and bright, with a stiff wind 
blowing from the rear in the morning, which gradually died 
away, till at noon it was calm and favorable for good scores. 
Hawkins was high average for the day with the excellent per 
cent. of .927. eroy was next with .911, also a very good 
average. As in the first day’s scores, the figures after the 
names denote the handicaps. Some extra events were shot in 
the morning, $1 entrance, with the following results: 

No. 1: Hicks, 10; Hawkins, Haywood and Malone, 9; Leroy, 
Coe, Banks, Glover, Taylor, Money and Hood, 8; Marshall and 
Lupus, 7; i L: Pentz, 6. 2 

0. 2: awkins, Waters and Hood, 10; Hicks, Haywood, Ma- 
lone, Coe, 9; Glover, Marshall and Pentz, 8; Money, 7. __ 

No. 3, 15 targets: Leroy, 15; Glover and ‘Money, 13; Dixon, 12; 
Malone, 11; Billy, Fox and Banks, 10; Latour, 9. 

Following are the scores in the regular programme: 











Events: 123 4656 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 2015 202015 at. Broke. Av. 
Tasey, OB x.cies. 151718 12191915181813 180 164 .911 
Banks, 18 ........-. 13 16 17 14 19 1712 201813 ©=180 «159.883 
Hood, 16 .......... 1816 141114181215... .. 155 108 .683 
Glover, 18 ......... 14 19 16 17 18 18 14171813 180 159 882 
Taylor, 18 . ee ae ‘nn cn bs OP Ex pn 50 34s «. 680 
Haywood, 16 13 19 201217171118 1914 «180155861 
Marshall, 16 ...... 11 12 15131114 7181313 180 123 .683 
it OB oa cosascen 12 1619 9161410121713 180 138 .766 
Hawkins, 16 ....... 15 29 1713 19 1713 202013 180 169 .927 
Malone, 16... 13 18 15 1516 1813191912 180 157 .872 
Money, 18 ......... 16 19 2012151713141515 180 154 .865 
Lupus, 16 ......... 12 16 1813 171714161813 180 154 855 
Cantier, 16 ......... 141616121614........ 110 88  .800 
Waters, 16 ... Ree TS ..k ss OO CS aE 
ee on. a ca'ek at 12217151313161116..:. 145 3 .779 
BE UR ccescunece 1221216121710........ 110 7 ~.718 
L Pentz, 14...... . SWUM 7 9.... 145 80 651 
item, BE cocc.a05e 81.10 51512111013.. 16 94 569 
SODA os eicae cs ee 1413131817121614.. 150 117. .780 
ele ME cre ee eat 18 5111110161814 145 98 .6%5 
Starr, 16 .... -- o 171813 2018 .. 95 86 -905 
tae Eo ssu5 cise by ae ae oe 297.... 5 8D 
Bondy, SPREE 18 18 12 16 14 % % .82l 
Thompson, 14 .. SS £ eee 55 29 -490, 
amison, 14 ..... .B3W7Bi 7 & 7 
tour, 16 .... i is 1713 #7 61 871 
Linthicum, 16 ew 
Thomas, 16 ........ .. WO <a... See 
SS OB 5s copes nn os Sha Se eee 9 1450 


Thursday, Oct. 13, Third Day. 


The weather was calm, clear and pheeeee. The sun shone clear 
and bright. The conditions were al) in favor of high scores, but 
the excellent way of the birds, and the somewhat. difficult feat- 
ures of the grounds, they sloping gradually upward from No. 3 
trap to the left, and from_the same trap downward to the right. 
Most of the-birds were first class, with some easy ones sand- 
wiched in and then, rather trying even to the well-schooled 
he r 









shooter, egular programme was not begun till afternoon, 
the morning being devoted to $2 miss-and-outs, in which the scores 
were as ‘follows: 
WATE: ac vcvcccsatbbidbececdubsbedovebobbn <ai> ee, 
Glover .. .-122211 1212 0 2122122 
Macaiester --121110 1222 22221112 12110 
icks - 2220 20 21122121 + 1122212 
Fox ... - -22210 lll = 1121212_—Sss 12111 
Dupont . --122111 «110 20 1210 
Coulbourn 1120 20 0 veenens 
Williams -.110 20 222110 omens 
Money ... -211222 «ollll =: 21212110 »=-_« 1121222 
Malone +1112 —(«1211.—Ss«111220 122110 
Lero: O .... 22211222 0 
Hawkins Saab senses: 3) 3D 21212120—i...... ‘ 
Waters .. SUSU Tageie yo wake oo Shp biee «~ 1221120 
Glover os eooe lune seweses 





changed into a handicap, some of the poorer shots being placed 
nearer, which made a. handicap entirely different from the 
emphatic conditions advertised, which was a mistake, as the ad- 
vertised conditions of a stake should be followed to the letter. 
Following are the scores: . 


Hayward ..........+.--,122211—7 Malone ...............11212—7 





Du Pont ........ . GiOVEr ..cccecesceceses 

Hicks 202... --ceceeeeeeeRZ2eZ12—7 Colburn ......ceese00+- LUZI2Z00-—5 
BORE . vocccescccsove oAv2ZaZ21—B FOX onc ccecccescccecesececlaaek—t 
Waters oo ccccccccccccccs 11120216 )S—- Leroy ........60-00000e.Bhs21Z2—7 
COSTERD: 0 condsegeness ---1012102—5 Watts .......0+.00000++Ol22122—-6 


The second event was the Suburban sweepstakes, 10 birds, $10 
entrance, birds included, 3vyds. rise, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent., high guns, not class shooting. The scores: 





Macalester ........0121122122— 9 Glover. .........+.++ 2012221022— 8 
Ducker ....... BocccMMMRIRARR— 9 Bek: .cccccccsescese -21211222z1—10 
Hicks i weeeeeeees UUUZZ0IU1 Ww 

Money nae emi an - -2221222222—10 
Malone ........... -2211121222—10 Hawkins ...........012Z1111000— 6 


_The third event was the Pimlico handicap, 15 birds, $15 entran 
birds included, handicaps 25 to 38yds., three moneys, 50, 30 an 
20 per cent., class shooting. Scores: 

Hayward, 30...221222211122222—15 Collins, 26 ....022190202221001— 9 
Dupont, 29....111113212221111—15 Brehm, 25 100122011112211—12 


Hicks, 29...... 122222202112122—14 Jamison, 27... .20101221222ulu2—11 
Money, 30 ....010112012112121—12 atts, 28 .....112001022222222—12 
Malone, 30 ...121111021121011—13 Leroy, 30..... -022222**2202021—10 
Glover, 30 ..... 101011110112222—12 Edwards, 27 ..210102210211112—12 

Extra events, miss-and-out, $2, resulted as follows: 
Dupont ........ +10 1121122 Watts .........006- 210 12210 
ee seetindied 121220 1211120 Money ............ i: beaseee 
BIGRD “sec cccecccsse en OE osc ccestcccese 2¢ 2210 
SOO. Secs ivsceel 221112 12* *Malone ..... eee *  Sesees . 
ee ae RaROUE <icacdseccven #21212 2222122 

> eee. | » BEBO wcescosxeneees 111222 0 
Malone ........... alc ahen oie Johnson ....... oes cpecs 
Hayward .......... tee 

* Re-entry. 


Friday, Oct. 14, Fourth Day. 


The weather was rainy and the light dark, although there was 
not sufficient wind to add appreciably to the difficulties. The 
main event of the meeting was the Maryland Handicap, 25 live 
birds, $25 entrance, birds included, 25 to 32yds., three moneys, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., class shooting, $100 added to the purse. 
The scores were as follows: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


PRAPCAKRATAATARRAKRTATACAASD 
Hayward, %0........ 253394 Taba Ab ateadiebaree sa 
SAARKRACKRTA PAT REY 
Glover, 80.........+. 13537330 131403905 1 34 353 8 to 
TAATARRA PAAAKRARSLIRGELAK 
Malone, 80.......... east 11377 eee iii it ts 
PATATARPAR AP PP Pp ATTRA 
Be Wisse esis; TT ae Mais Tiel ye ite 
eT A ATAAAP - PALA 
MME. 0050 s..8500 2 3121055 e ae eth ip de rai i—s 
PIPRTARRAIRSAATAA LLAARLR 
ee MS PEL ICT ITE SVE TK SOTIT Ee 
CARPATTR PARAHAAPARAARLAA 
Money, 80........... 1eebsobe Meise lias 21 
RIVLRRARATRRRVARKKAALAAAPA 
Du Pont, 29.... .... TTIfhresalssleiiaa1s1sa*e-s 
Extra $2 miss-and-outs were shot as follows: 
2220 11311112220 21221121112 
12122211120 
222222212122 2211 
TREE | ppeceseness 
121221111212 Ss «110 
212111111111 
21112212112 
11116 21111 
Ree eee oes 
293119999990 TI 
10 
Spc anbawkhhs 0 
enenssecvece 0 


The Interstate Association. 


A review of the Interstate Association’s season of 1898 is fresh 
from the press. As no association approaches this Association in 
its power, prestige, influence and broad purpose, the following 
review is taken almost in its entirety to set forth what the Associ- 
ation has done in the passing year, and what it contemplates for 
the future: 

“*By their fruits you shall know them’ is an old maxim, the 
truth of which needs no demonstration. The truly great among 
men are those who have proven their right to the title 4 their 
deeds. ‘Deeds, not words,’ have been their watchword, This has 
during the past eight years been the policy of the Interstate 
Association. It was organized primarily for the encouragement 
of trap-shooting and the advancement of its interests, as well 
as the elimination of all that would tend to retard the furtherance 
and perpetuation of this line of sport. The history, achievements 
and unparalleled successes in its chosen field are of such a per- 
manent and lasting character as needs no commendation. Its 
‘deeds’ speak for themselves to the great army of sportsmen 
throughout the country. During its existence it has been in the 
vanguard of every effort to improve and encourage not only the 
condition of the individual shooter, but the segregated y of 
sportsmen as we 

“At a_meeung of the Association held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Jan. 17, 1897, a resolution was adopted which 
concerned every sportsman throughout the country. It is self- 
explanatory and is given in full below: 

“The wisdom of such a move. was questioned at the time, but 
money or otherwise, and all those connected in any way with 
companies manufacturing guns, shot, shells, powder, targets and 
traps shall be barred from participating in sweepstakes and purses, 
but will be perfectly welcome to shoot for targets only and display 
their goods. ‘The decision as to who such paid men are to be 
keft at all times to the manager, whose decision shall be final. 

“ “Resolved, That the foregoing does not apply in any way to 
the Grand American Handicap tournament.’ 

“*The wisdom of such a move was questioned at the time, but 
after a season’s trial and a careful consensus of the good resultant 
therefrom, we incline to the belief that the action of the Associa- 
tion is fully justified, and is a step in the right direction. 

“A careful perusal of the statistical data which appear in the 
pages following will clearly show that the season of 1 has met 
our anticipations. We were compelled to cancel two tournaments, 
owing entirely to the war with Spain.” 


The Grand American Handicap. 


“The inaugural tournament for 1898 was the’ sixth annual Grand 
Americar Handicap at live birds, which was decided at Elkwood 
Park, near Long Branch, N. J., March 2, 23, and 24. The Inter- 
state Association guaranteed $1,500 (and all surplus added) in the 
main event, which was shot under the following conditions, viz. : 
25 live s, $25 entrance, 50yds. boundary, with a dead line at 
33yds., igh guns to win, and moneys to be divided in accordance 
with the number of entries received. 

“In addition to guaranteeing $1,500, the Interstate Association 
presented to the winner of first place a sterling silver trophy 
commemorative of the win. 

“As each recurring handicap exceeded its predecessors, ¢ was 
the greatest difficulty in the practical ma ent of it to two 
years ago, owing to the insufficient saetnment of grounds for its 
peculiar needs. The large entry of made necessary the run- 
ning of extra sets of traps, which in turn made necessary a new 
system of scoring to meet the new requirements, and further 
suggested the need of quicker trappi and retrieving, all of 
which was so nicely perfected by the opening of the Eikwood Park 
shooting grounds in 1897 that the opportunities to shoot in the 
last two handicaps kept nearly an even pace with the requirements 
of See ebooters sy pe, sonee. sien ' ee 

“To accomplish all this so perfectly important part the 
m tof the tournament was in = high degree specialized. 
ne - work ent ie aon with the result 
every ‘ 
te from start to finish without any material 


break. ; 
“The system of dividing the moneys which prevailed in’ 189 


. 





and 1897 was adopted again for 1898, the divisions, however, bei 

graduated to 170 entries for this year’s event. The entries 
numbered > which number 192 were regular entries at $25 
each, 6 were penalty or post entries at $35 each, and 10 were 
forfeits at $10 each, making the total purse amount to $5,075. The 
urse under the system of division of moneys adopted by the 
n te Association provided for 25 moneys. There were nine 
or scores of 25 made which took the first nine moneys— 
3 76—a total of $412.65 each. Twenty-two tied on 24 out of 

_and divided the next sixteen moneys—$1,361.25—each man re- 
ceiving $61.85. The nine men with straight scores of 25 shot off 
the tie, miss-and-out, for the silver trophy. This was won by 
Mr. E. D. Fulford, on the 23d round. 

“With a total of 197 shooters facing the traps, it is impossible, in 
this review, to give the score of each individual. The following, 
however, shows the score of each of the money winners: 

Twenty-five straight: E. D. Fulford, 29yds.; Geo. W. Loomis, 
28yds.; Jim Jones, yds.; U. Bender, 27yds.; W. R. Patten, 27yds.; 
T. P. Laflin, 28yds.; R. O. Heikes, 30yds.; Wm. Wagner, 27yds.; 
J. A. R. Elliott, Siyds. 

Ties on 24: E. M. Cooper, 28yds.; Aaron Doty, 28yds.; A. W. 
Money, 28yds.; Geo. Roll, 29yds.; J. S. Fanning, 30yds.; F. 


Schwarz, ds.; J. B. Savage, 27yds.; Sim Glover, 30yds.; Ja 
Snell, 2%yds. ; Lee Huckins, ds.; Allen Willey, 27 ds.; J. M. 
oe yds. ; E. C. Burkhardt, 27yds.; E. S. Rice yds. ; 


P. Shattuck, 27yds.; A. W. Wiedebusch, 27yds.; H. D. Kirk: 
over, 27yds.; H. S. Stevens, 26yds.; T. Z Laughrey, 27yds.; R. A. 
Welch, ds.; Dr. D. Mosher, 2yds. ; A. Leach, 28yds. 

Shoot-off for trophy: 
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“Two hundred and eleven shooters took part in the tournament 
and $9,069.40 was divided in different purses. The total number 
of live birds trapped was 6,231.” 

(Here follow reviews of the tournaments at Macon and 
Brunswick, Ga.; Meadvilie, Pa.; Meriden, Conn.; Waterville, Me.; 
and Haverhill, Mass., all of such recent date that those events 
are comparatively fresh in the minds of our readers.). 

The recapitulation sets forth some most interesting statistics. 
The summary of the work is as follows: 

“Shooters taking part, 471; live birds weoped, 7,217; targets 
trapped, 60,145; money divided in purses, $13,757.20. 

“The results as above given show an increased activity and very 
favorable comparison with that of the preceding season. The 
totals fall a trifie short as compared with 1897, but it should be 
remembered that two scheduled tournaments were cancelled, due 
entirely to the war with Spain. This, coupled with the fact that 
the tournaments were given at relatively far distant points, the 
results indeed are very gratifying.” cay ? 

For 1899 the Interstate review sets forth that “it is the inten- 
tion to perfect arrangements for giving the most interesting series 
of tournaments during the season of 1899 yet proposed in the 
history of the Association. Clubs contemplating hoiding tourna- 
ments and desiring the assistance of the Interstate Association 
should have their applications in the hands of the manager by 
Dec. 10, 1888, in order that they may be presented to the tourna- 
ment committee for action thereon at the annual meeting of the 
Association, Dec. 15, 1898. Communications relating to inanimate 
target tournaments should be sent to the manager’s home ad- 
dress: Elmer E. Shaner, 122 Diamond Market, Pittsburg, Pa.” 


New Jersey Central League. 


Bound Brook, .N. hy Oct. 15.—Following are the scores in the 
club contest of the New Jersey Central League, shot at Bound 
Brook to-day, conditions, 25 targets per man, five-men teams, 
Sergeant system. There was a high, pufty cross-wind. Excepting 
a large tree on the left quarter, the background was good. The 
contest took place on the new grounds, one-half mile from town. 
The targets were thrown fast, and the shooting was hard. 


Reservoir Gun Club, of New Brunswick. 
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Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield. 
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Dunellen Gun Club. 
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Bound Brook Gun Club. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


To Omaha and the West. 


Durine World’s Fair year the railroad service of the country 
attracted the attention and admiration of the world, and ever 
since it has been the aim of all first-class roads to maintain the 
high standard then established. The Northwestern Line has not 
only succeeded in doing this, but has even made further advances 
in equipment and service. The running time throughout the 
entire system has been reduced to the minimum consistent with 
absolute safety, and it is justified in its boasts that its run from 
Chicago to Denver is the greatest railroad achievement of the age. 
“The Colorado Special” leaves Chicago daily at 10 A. M., and 
reaches Denver early the following afternoon. The journey from 
Chicago to the Rocky Mountains in less than forty-eight hours! 
Think of it! Strolling through “The Colorado Special,” one is 
reminded of the magnificance of the enchanted palaces of the 
Arabian Nights, and the illusion is heightened rather than dis- 
pelled by the marvellous conveniences created by Twentieth Cen- 
“Ey, Ingenuity. 

“The Colorado Special’ passes by daylight through the Garden 
State of the world, Iowa, reaching Omaha in the evening. The 
traveler, however, who goes as far as Omaha should not fail to 
go to the Rocky Mountains, to see_the intervening country and 
the beautiful scenery of the West. 

This train frequently makes eighty-seven miles in eighty-five 
minutes, while the passenger takes his ease in the drawing room 
or buffet car, with its reading room, bath room, barber, shop, etc., 
or at the dinner table, where meals are served “‘a la carte,” a way 
which commends itself, as the traveler may sometimes desire ‘only 
a lunch and not an elaborate dinner, which, however, he can ob- 
— this train, served as perfectly as in any metropolitan 

otel. 

With such splendid facilities as are offered those who go by the 
Northwestern Line, the travel to the West this season will doubt- 
less be unprecedented, and tourists may be sure of having the best 
of everzthing if they purchase tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & Northwestern Line and take “The Colorad> Special.” 

Excess fares are no lomger-charged on this train.—Adv. 





The Mullins Game Carrier. 


Mr. Wa. H. Muttutns, of Salem, O., has devised an extremely 
convenient e et attachment, fitted on the outside of the 
it of his well-known duck boats, so arranged that the game 

can drain off without evening se inside of the Boat. Mr. Mullins 


tells us that the carriers can on ai f hi 1 i 
service. A new of Mullins’ duck boats ant eee 
ing equi sent to any Ss. 











